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Provident Savings Institution 
N&. 513 Olive street, St. Louis. 


GENERAL B&aNEING BUSINESS. 


Special Attention given to Collections 
1417 









Business College, 
Cleveland, O. 

The place to secure a thorough Business 

Edueation or prepare to teach Spencerian 

Poa Ad Puiatt R. SPENCER. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramm 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. 8. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive on agg 

Milme’s Elements of Alge 

Forbriger’s Patent enriea Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 





CHICAGO. _ 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
I Reeth ee cigeinssbescacenccccsvee 50 
Lectures ............... SOP cdek code levedead 1 00 
Common School Edition...................+ $1 50 
Counting House Edition................-++. . 300 
PME) Caedt vedvg sec wacdemessess occce Setcaeess 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only im reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
» cathy outfit free. Address H: my 7 Co. 
Pertland, Maine. 13-10 14-' 





WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send fer 









circular. J.L. BRYANT. 
13-4 14-4 
BUCKEYE E BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Tin for ty uxK, 


mre ‘alarms Farms, Lay hb 
© Tet, Gncinnati, 0 


JUST ISSUED! 


BALDWIN’S 
Art of School 
Management. 








PRICE, BY MAIL, 81.50. 





This work has been adop- 
ted for use in the Kirksville 
Normal School, Cape Cirard- 
eau Normal School, and War- 
rensburg Normal School, as 
well as many public schools 
throughout the State. 

Address the Agent, 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
State University of lowa, Jowa City. 





Collegiate Department 


Has four courses of study: Classical, Scientific, 
Philosophical and Engineering. 

Tuition, $25.00 a year. County representa- 
tives, $10.00 a year. 


Law Department. 


Course, one or two years, at option, admits to 
the bar. Tuition, $50.00a year. Wm. G. Ham- 
mond, LL.D., Chancellor, 


Medical Department. 
Lecture course of two or three years. Annu- 
al fees for lectures, $25.00. O. T. Gillett, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Homeopathic Medical Department. 


Lecture course of two or a years. Annual 
fees for lectures, $25.00 A.C. Cowperthwaite, 
M. D., Dean. 

For catslogue, apply to 

J. L. PICKARD, President. 

Fall term begins Sept. 14, 1880, 





13-10 1? 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupy: 


i Course’ leads to degree as Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


iii. os se * Chemist. 

IV. 4 he = Eng’r of Mines. 

We hy * 42 Architect. 

VI. ” es sia Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 





XAMINATIONS for admission will be held 
at Hartford on Monday and Tuesday, June 
27 and 23; also on September 13 and 14. Com- 
mencement is Thursday June 30, 1831. For 
scholarehips and for catalogues, application 
should be made to the President, 
“a T.R,. PYNCHON, D.D., LL.D 


Hartford, Conn 

ROOKLYN, N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1881). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, as them this 
ournal. 1-7 1: 








NIVERSITY OF be pm Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 

, Chancellor. Tuition free to nil: "Mo Polinees 
oe incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, somn Gowaon Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


— Open to both sexes. Ex- 
sive’ aieinet net andl apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study rane ires three ives Tui- 
tion free to those who p 3 ye ves to teach 
in the State; to others, Ret year High 
for pr Department offers the . f advantages 
or pre’ ray ‘or business 
a "an0 per rammar School De 
meat, farmishes Soa for ob 


1 AM SOLE ACENT 


FOR THE 


Eldridge, Vistor, Dauntless, 
Chicago Singer, Remington, 
and New Weed 


Sewing Machines! 





And Special Agent for the following : 
Singer, New American 
Automatic, St. John, White, 
Wilson, Davis, Crown, 
Whitney, New Home, 
Domestic, Grover & Baker, 
Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, and Wardwell. 
Allof which I am prepared to furnish at Whole- 
sale and Retail, and parts, repairs, needles and 
supplies for all. wg-Special prices given to 
teachers. $18 to $30 buys a new machine. 


L. L. RICHMOND, 
311 and 313 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
13-11 14-4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
re WANTED. Apply to 
yA STEPHENS, Vice President. 





14-214 5 


A TREATISE ON 
The Law of Public Schools. 


By Fintey Bourke, Counsellor at Law. 





For lawyers, school officers, teachers, institnte 
instructors, and all others interested in our pub- 
lic schools. 12mo, cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00 

Publi. hed®, A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
Willi: .o S$? vet, N. ¥.; 34 and 86 Madison St., 





Chica, 13-11 eomé4t 
$7 2/ cCEK. $12aday at home - made. 
7 outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 


Auguste, o<ine. 


HOPE™:DEAF 


’ fe 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PER ¥ RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work ee the Bn Drum. 

Alwaysis position, but invisil gy neg 
Converasen and even Nong 3 0 heard distinctir. We 
them. Send for names cirenlar 
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McCuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English’ Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than QQO standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. - 

They are embellished with 260 new engravings by GO of the best American 


artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
The Typography, Printing and Binding, are in the highest style of the book-mak- 


ing art. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 
From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


“Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially‘in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuftey’s Series ot Readers is much superior 
to Appletons’, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuftey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” JAMES P. MAGINN, 

EDW. HUMMELL, WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


—o — 

The above report of the Committee on Course 
of Study was accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers adopted for the St. Louis public schools 
by a vote of 18 to 6, Aug. 24, 1880. 


1,000,000 {Over One Million Already Introduced.} 














CITY OF CINCINNATI. 
From Report of Text Book Committee. 

We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers 
are the best adapted to the requirements of the schools. 

The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well sup- 
plied; while there are many advantages gained by the reten- 
tion of the same plan and gradation which have always here- 
tofore proved so well adapted to our course of study. 

All other series presented have the fatal defect of consist- 
ing of only five books, and not sufficient reading matter. Our 
course of study requires six books and the full amount of 
reading matter contained in McGuffey’s series. * * 

We therefore recommend the substitution of McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposi- 
tion of the publishers, herewith submitted, for supplying 
the same be accepted: W. H. MORGAN, Chairman. 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., E.C. WILLIAMS, 

W. W. MORROW, of Com. on Course of Study and 

June 28, 1880. Text Books. 

——- 1) ——— . 

The report of the Committe was accepted, and 

McGuffey’s Readers adopted by a vote of 28 to 1. 








McCUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, .15 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER .25 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, .50 72 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 
McCUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC Speller, .10 18 





Exchange. Introduction. 


McCUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, .!0 -16. 
30 
-20 42 
-50 


1,40 -85 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
San Francisco, Cau., May 2th, 1880: } 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
3d inst., a proposition was received from Messrs. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., offering: McGurrry’s REvIsED 
Reavers for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved. That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati, on the terms 
of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised Read- 
ers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in the 
public schools of the city and county of San rr, 
for the next four years, commencing July Ist, 1880. 

(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Sec’y. 


The above resolution was adopted, and Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers are now in exclusive 
use in the San Francisco Public Schools. 


1,000,000 


McCuffey’s Revised Readers were first issued only a little more than one year ago. Within this short period they 
have been adopted and introduced by the Boards of Education of the following important Cities and Towns— 


A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR INTRINSIC MERITS: 


NEW YORK CITY, 
HOBOKEN, 

FORT WAYNE, 
SANDUSKY, 
OSKALOOSA, 
CHILICOTHE, Ohio, 
GREENVILLE, Michigan, 
MEXICO, Missouri, 
NEWPORT, Kentucky, 
GREENSBURG, Indiana, 
ANTRIM, New Hampshire, 
WILMINGTON, Illinois, 
LOS ANGELES, California, 
URBANA, Illinois, 
CALIFORNIA, Pennsylvania, 
NEWARK, Ohio, 
SCANDIA, Kansas, 
SAVANNAH, Mo., 
BUCYRUS, Ohio, 
MASSILLON, Ohio, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
BURLINGTON, Iowa, 
PARIS, Kentucky, 

IOWA CITY, 
CARROLTON, Georgia, 
WICHITA, Kansas, 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio, 
CARROLL CITY, Indiana, 
GEORGETOWN, Kentucky, 
FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., 
COLUMBUS, Indiana, 
FLUSHING, N.Y., 
CARBONDALE, Illinois, 


ST. LOUIS, 
LITCHFIELD, Illinois, 
GAMBIER, Ohio, 
CANTON, Ohio, 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo., 
HUTCHINSON, Kansas, 
SHELBYVILLE, Tenn,, 
SOUTH BEND, Indiana, 
REMINGTON, Ind., 
EFFINGHAM, Kansas, 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio, 
MIDDLETON, Mass., 
ANDERSON, Ind., 
HAMILTON, O., 
MANSFIELD, O., 
GALLATIN, Mo., 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., 
CHARLESTON, Illinois, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., 
DAYTON, Ohio, 
RICHMOND, Ind., 
CONCORDIA, Kansas, 
CYNTHIANA, Ky., 
CORNING, Iowa, 
WATERVILLE, Kansas, 
WADSWORTH, Ohio, 
EATON, Ohio, 
CONNERSVILLE, Ind., 
CUTHBERT, Ga., 
CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., 
ASHLAND, Miss., 
PIERCE CITY, Mo., 
CHATTANOOGA, 
EAST SAGINAW, Mich., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, 
PORTSMOUTH, Ohio, 
VALPARAISO, Ind., 
ATLANTIC, Iowa, 
SEYMOUR, Ind., 
AMERICUS, Ga., 
BYHALIA, Miss., 
ELK FALLS, Kansas, 
ESSEX, Iowa, 
OBERLIN, Kansas, 
FINDLAY, Ohio, 
TROY, Ohio, 
CIRCLEVILLE, Ohio, 
CARLINVILLE, Illinois, 
OLAMON, Maine, 
TERRE HAUTE, 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 
WHITESVILLE, Mo., 
ASHTABULA, Ohio, 
XENIA, Ohio, 

ST. JAMES, N. Y., 
SULLIVAN, Ind., 
CLINTON, Illinois, 
TAUNTON, Mass., 
COLUMBUS, Kansas, 
COLUMBIANA, Ohio, 
GALION, Ohio, 
CONNEAUT, Ohio, 
WARSAW, Indiana, 
MOORESVILLE, Indiana, 
TOPEKA, Kansas, 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, 
JOLIET, 

ST. CHARLES, Mo., 
DANVILLE, Ky., 
OWINGSVILLE, Ky., 
MANCHESTER, Tenn., 
LACON, Illinois, 
CARMI, Illinois, 

CLAY CITY, Illinois, 
PAOLA, Kansas, 
WAUSEON, Ohio, 
WASHINGTON, C. H., Ohio, 
RAVENNA, Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Indiana, 
HARTFORD CITY, Ind., 
PIQUA, Ohio, 
WOOSTER, Ohio, 
DUBLIN, Indiana, 
FRANKLIN, Indiana, 
MOUND CITY, Mo., 
PRINCETON, Mo., 
CARLISLE, Ky., 
ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky., 
CYNTHIANA, Ky.. 
SALEM, Illinois, 
COLUMBIA, Illinois, 
ASTORIA, Illinois, 
ELDORADO, Kansas, 
NORWALK, Ohio, 
COVINGTON, Ohio, 
ELYRIA, Ohio, 
BLOOMINGTON, Ind., 
BUFFALO, Mo., 


And 500 other large Cities and ‘l’owns. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








RememsBer the truth of the decla- 
ration of Gov. Crittenden, that 
“Parsimony towards education, is 
liberality towards crime,” and see to 
it that your neighbor gets hold of this 


Ignorance Costs.—. The farmers 
and other producers are very deeply 
interested in this matter of a better 
education for the children. 

The annual loss direct to them, 
in cattle, from the scourge of animal 
diseases, is more than $300,000,000, 
and from the spread of contagious 
diseases like pleuro-pneumonia, an 
additional loss of $60,000,000 a year 
and the destruction of a profitable 
foreign trade. 

This amounts to about $1,000,000 
per day which the farmers pay be- 
cause they don’t know how to stop 
this. 

Then too, there is even a greater 
loss than $1,000,000 per day from the 
insect hordes which work incalcula- 
ble destruction among the wheat and 
the cotton. 

Not only do the farmers pay these 
amounts, but consumers pay also. 








Missouri has over eleven thousand 
school teachers employed. Each of 
them, we hope, persuaded at least 
twenty voters to sign the petition to 
have the Legislature at its present 
session, add an amendment to the 
school law to make 

1. Six months as the Minimum 
School Term. 

2. A system of County Normal In- 
stitutes. 

3. Efficient County Supervision. 

4, Election of County Commission- 
ers by the boards of the several 
school districts of the county. 








Some members of the Legislature, 
it is claimed, are anxious for a little 
notoriety, and propose to get it by 
fighting school appropriations. 

The people, however, know that it 
is not economy to limit the education 
of the children to such an extent as 
to render them poor and ignorant and 
belpless, and so hamper and limit 
them all their lives. 

Persons who have a chance to go 


told, are in no immediate danger of 
being “over educated,” especially 
when this is the material out of 
which our law makers are to be made. 








“No State is great,” says Governor 
Crittenden, “until its educational fa- 
cilities are great.” 








Be sure when you remove to an- 
other postoffice, aud want the Amer- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EpvucATION sent to 
you, to notify us at once of the fact, 
stating what postoffice it was sent to 
before you moved, and what post- 
office you wish it sent to when you 
notify us. It costs only a cent pos- 
tal card todo this. Do it promptly, 
and write plainly, and you will not 
miss a single number of the paper. 








IncrEASED Waces.—Certainly pro- 
vision should be made as early as 
possible, at all the school meetings, 
to increase the wages of the teachers 
in the public schools. 

Wages went down during the 
“hard times,” and this decrease was 
patiently borne, and the good work 
of instruction went on without inter- 
ruption. 

Now that crops bring good prices, 
and all the necessaries of life have 
been advanced, it is but justice to an 
underpaid and overworked class of 
faithful public servants, to put the 
wages up to something more than a 
living. 








PLEASE be sure and send money for 
subscription to this journal by post- 
office money order, or if you send 
currency, get your letter registered. 
Any postmaster will register your 
letter for you, and send postage 
stamps if you prefer. They are bet- 
ter than eoin. 








Supt. Waker of the Census Bu- 
reau, makes the calculation that the 
population of the United States in 
1890 will be about 64,467,000. 


Gov. CuLtom, in a conversation 
with us in regard to the work and in- 
fluence of the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, located at Carbon- 
dale, said: 


“There is not a school district, or 
scarcely a home in all the southern 
part of the State but what has been 
greatly benefited by this Institution, 
and the order, the training, the cul- 
ture, the wholesome, helpful influence 
of this school is everywhere seen and 
felt.” 

This institution, with the one loca- 
ted at Normal, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Hewett, has done more good 
the last year than ever before. 








A Goopv SHowine.—The principal 
of the various school funds in Mis- 
souri, is as follows: 


Township school funds............ $1,950,752 89 
County school funds «.. 2,892,723 67 
Special school funds 1,523,908 19 





State acheel Meese... 5 cccicdiccces 2,909,457 11 
ee 122,000 00 
TAME ds « cwntccccdeavewtcakexenss $8,898,816 86 


On the Ist of November 497 stu- 
dents were in attendance at the Uni- 
versity, 513 at the Normal School at 
Kirksville, 237 at Warrensburg, 184 
at Cape Girardeau, 105 at the Lin- 
coln Institute, and 71 at the School 
of Mines. 

Missouri has also over 100 colleges 
and academies. 








Ir is time now to talk up the 
subject of having some provision 
made for the payment of teachers’ 
wages every month, at the next an- 
nual school meeting ! 

If the money is not on hand to do 
tais, let the tax be levied and collec- 
ted so that it can be done. 

If legislation is needed to secure 
this, get it through now, before the 
session closes. Write to your mem- 
ber of the Legislature and see that 
this provision is put into the school 
law, 











idea too, and votes upon it. 


to school only about three years, all 
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WELL SAID. 


| | AVE you seen anything better 
than the following from the in- 


augural message of Gov. Crittenden? 
If you have, send it along at our 
expense. We want to publish it! 
We hope all the members of the 
Legislature and every citizen of the 
State will remember these sentences : 





“Parsimony towards education is 


liberality towards crime.” 


“Let us preserve the University of 
the State, the Normal Schools, that 


also of Metallurgy, and the common 


schools with vigilance, and if prodi- 
gal at all in expenditure of the peo- 
ple’s money, let it be in the interest 
Education is conta- 
gious, and every facility should be 


of education. 


given for its diffusion. 


Crime as inevitably gives way be- 
fore the march of education as the 
Indian, the wolf and the buffalo do 


before the tread of civilization. 


No State is great until its educa- 
tional facilities are great, and at the 
door of the poor boy in the cabin, as 
well as in the reach of the spoiled 


child of fortune. 


There is no cheaper defense to a 
community or a commonweulth than 
It is a stronger and a 
safer bulwark, more unfailing and 
vigilant than the most powerful ar- 


education. 


maments of wood, iron and steel, and 


and it makes its recipients the bold- 
est defenders of the right and the 
most uncompromising enemies of the 


wrong. 


I repeat again an earnest recom- 
mendation of this subject to this 


honorable body. 


Let no efforts be considered too 
great, no patience too exhausting, 
and no means too arduous to extend 


it to all classes of society. 


Let us exhibit to the Nation the 
noble spectacle of Missouri educated 
as she should be, her sons and daugh- 
ters adding the grace and powers 
and viftues of cultivated minds to 
their fine natural qualities, and those 
who have contributed to bring about 
the results will be entitled to the last- 


ing gratitude of posterity.” 





PRACTICAL MATTERS. 


E are glad to observe that the 
more influential journals of ed- 


ucation are turning their attention to 
practical matters. There are a large 
number of text books on the subject 


of ‘“‘Grammar,” devoted exclusively 


ject of education and its vital connec- 
tion with their prosperity and happi- 
ness, that they turn adrift a compe- 
tent teacher for a cheap one, and re- 
duce the compensation of others to 
such an extent as to drive the best 
minds out of the profession ? 

People do not yet, by any means, 
understand the value of the work 
our teachers are doing. ‘hey do not 
know what or how much they are do- 
ing to restrair, to inspire, to guide, 
to develop and to train pupils in all 
the essentials of a noble and pure 
and generous manhoed and woman- 
hood—training the ten millions of 
children to be good citizens among a 
great people of a grand Nation. 

Mean, narrow, ignorant, illiberal, 
uninstructed teachers, who only know 
the “three Rs,” cannot do the work 
demanded of those who are to in- 
struct so widely and so wisely as this 
age demands! 

When we get the tax payers and 
school officers educated up to the 
point that they will not only demanc 
but be willing to pay for the best 
teaching talent in the country—then, 
perhaps, we shall give place to “‘ques- 
tions in grammar,” and to “problems 
in arithmetic,’—but until then these 
non-essential things are not only out 
of place in this journal, but they 
crowd teachers down into poverty 
and helplessness, and sensible people 
turn away and read something of 
more practical importance. 





HEARTILY UNITED. 


HERE is no issue, says Governor 
Cullom, ‘on which the people of 


Illinois are so heartily united, and 
about which there is so little division 
of parties, as that the public schoo! 
system must not only be maintained. 
but that it must be improved and per- 
fected by all the aids which minds 
trained in the art of teaching, expe- 
rience, observation and intelligent 
legislation can give it. 

An encouraging feature of this 
question consists in the fact that 
there is absolutely 

NO PARTY 
in this country which dares to openly 
array itself against popular educa- 
tion. 

Were the normal schools and the 
Industrial University, now supported 
at public expense, patronized by the 
wealthy classes alone, there might be 
a reason for their abolition, and a re- 


to the discussion and elucidation of|@uction of the common school sys- 


questions bearing upon this subject. 


tem to the elementary branches, but 


Three, four and five books, in a se-| the fact that thousands of the poorer 
ries of Arithmetics, with all sorts of| Classes have had avenues of effort 


questions and problems and catches. 
Of what earthly use is it to lumber 


and achievement in the domain of 
the arts, the sciences and the liberal 


up the columns of educational papers | Professions opened to them through 


with these things, while the people 
are so uninformed on the general sub- 


the medium of the high school and 
the university, constitute an argu- 





ment in favor of the maintenance of 
these institutions which cannot be 
successfully met. 

I believe that no part of the public 
revenue annually contributed by the 
people of Illinois has been more 

PROFITABLY OR BENEFICIALLY 
expended than that which has been 
appropriated to the support of the 
public schools. Its benefits are not 
merely manifest in the present, butit 
is an investment for the future, which 
is destined to bring its returns in ac- 
cumulating profits to future genera- 
tions.” 

In other words, Governor Cullom 
strongly enderses the position taken 
by Governor Crittenden of Missouri, 
that “parsimony towards education is 
liberality towards crime!” 

We hope the teachers will call spe- 
cial attention to this fact / 





COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


EN. McCLELLAN, in his third 
annual message to the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, discusses so ably 
and intelligently this question of the 
necessity of more 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, 
that he has brought the whole teach- 
ing fraternity of the United States 
under renewed obligations to him. 

The New York Evening Post pub- 
lishes in full this part of the message, 
thus giving it the advantage of both 
its prestige and circulation. 

Gen. McClellan says: “It may be 
doubted whether there is any profes- 
sion in regard to which the theory of 
the world at large has differed so 
much from its practice. 

The accepted theory is, that there 
is nothing nobler than the work of 
educating the young, nothing more 
important than the training of the 
future citizens and rulers of a free 
country. 

The necessary inferences from this 
theory are, that teaching should be a 
profession, not a trade; that teachers 
sh. uld, as far as possible, possess a 
high order of intellect, tact, adapta- 
bility, and patience; broad, general 
views and information, united with 
mastery of detail; the power of 
teaching children to think for them- 
selves, as well as that of impressing 
facts upon their minds; self-com- 
mand and kindness of heart united 
with a strict sense of justice and firm- 
ness of purpose; knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the ability to grasp 
and deal with the individual charac- 
teristics of every pupil; entire devo- 
tion to the work; large experience— 
especially for the higher positions— 
and, in addition to other self-evident 
qualifications, the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; in other words, that teachers 





should pessess, in a high degree, all 
those qualities which insure success 


in the best paid and most alluring 
walks of life, and that they should 
make teaching their life’s work. 

The practice, too generally, is to 
commence all measures of economy 
by reducing the small salaries of the 
teachers and to regulate the quality 
of the teachers by the amount set 
aside for the salary, instead of the 
reverse operation. 

BETTER RESULTS. 

There can be no question that the 
general results of public education 
would be far greater were those en- 
trusted with the direction of such 
matters, to adopt the principle that 
they would first select the most com- 
petent teachers available, and then as- 
sign them salaries sufficient to con- 
tent them and make them regard 
teaching as their permanent occupa- 
tion, and that the last measure taken 
in the interest of economy should be 
the decrease of the teacher’s salary 
below a proper point. 

If education is worth doing at all, 
if is worth doing well; and the qual- 
ity of the teachers is at the founda- 
tion of the whole system. * * * 

The decrease in the average sala- 
ries of teachers is not a pleasant fea- 
ture of the year’s history. Certainly 
there are few positions in life mere 
important, or which require such a 
happy union of rare qualities.” 

The teachers should, without delay, 
bring these timely and important 
statements of these Governors to the 
notice of the members of the Legis- 
lature in every State—especially this 
matter of the decrease of salaries, 
and show the truth of Gov. Critten- 
den’s statement that “parsimony to- 
wards education is liberality towards 
crime !” 


*2 


HOW TO REDUCE TAXES. 


OV. CORNELL of New York, 

in his message to the incoming 

Legislature, makes a very strong 

point in favor of legislation to im- 

prove and enlarge the school system 
of the Empire State. He says: 

“Public education is a measure of 

PUBLIC ECONOMY, 
for, as intelligence is the best anti- 
dote for vice and crime, the expendi- 
tures for education will lessen the 
demands for charity and correction.” 

That is, we cut down the taxes 
when we educate the children so as 
to enable them to earn money enough 
not only to take care of themselves, 
but to enrich the State by their sur- 
plus earnings. 

The discipline and intelligence and 
obedience to law—these prime factors 
in the character and training of the 
children in our public schools, cannot 
but tend to greatly reduce taxes. 

Let few or none of the young grow 
up into paupers or criminals. The 








adults may be past help, past reform 
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and may need to die—as they have 
lived—a burden and public tax for 
‘you, the tax-payer, to feed, clothe 
and house during their life. If afew 
of them could possibly be saved, the 
most of them are hopeless cases, end 
socially, are lost. But, the cry must 
be, 
“SAVE THE CHILDREN ! 

Save the children!” This can be 
done in most cases. 

When by the training andthe op- 
portunities given in the public school 
you save a child from ignorance and 
brutality ; when you scatter the dark- 
ness of the mind by the light of 
knowledge ; when you take the child 
that might become a plague and a 
burden, and make of it no mere crim- 
inal, but a 

USEFUL CITIZEN, 


on all honorable workers, but a source 
of income and means of profit per- 
petually, as well as a champion of all 
right arts and virtues, then you are 
investing your money at the largest 
rate of interest. 

You make better workmen in the 
factories and shops, better farmers in 
the fields, better merchants and me- 
chanics and associates, co-operating 
in all the circles of business. 

You make men happier as you en- 
large the horizon of their daily 
thoughts during the hours of work 
and of leisure; happier as you make 
their earnings at once larger and 
surer, with the power to use them 
conscientiously, with good taste, and 
with better effect than the unlettered 
ever Can, or even desire to do. 

That is your work as a tax-payer, 
and work that pays. 

It pays you; it pays your children , 
it pays your children’s children, for it 
protects their property; it improves 
society; it decreases crime; it in- 
ereases the virtues of citizens, and 
their spirit of brotherhood. 

Pay this tax, for it will lower, and 
that speedily, all the other taxes many 
per cent. 

Or, as Governor Crittenden of Mis- 
souri truthfully and forcibly puts it, 
“parsimony towards education is lib- 
erality towards crime !”’ 





THE RIGHT RING. 


’ “TF the teachers in Illinois, number- 
' ing over twenty thousand, will 


; take up the strong, grand, practical 
| suggestions of Gov. Cullom, and 
press the Legislature to act on these 
suggestions; get up meetings, get 
petitions signed, etc., Illinois will 
lead all the other States in the Un- 
ion, from an educational standpoiat. 
Gov. Cullom says: 
THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
f this country is its preseat glory 


sustained and fostered with a jealous 
hand. The schools are a guarantee 
of comfortable homes and happy fam- 
ilies, and that the civilization of the 
people in the next generation will be 
superior to this. 

The able report of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction is before 
the Legislature, and its suggestions 
are worthy of careful attention. 

The Industrial University and the 
Normal Universities are essential 
parts of our public school system. 
Their development and growth will 
conduce directly to the improvement 
of the common schools in every part 
of the State, and for this reason they 
should be treated with the same lib- 
erality which the common school re- 
ceives, and every needed provision 
made for their support. — 


“ 





TWELVE TO ONE. 


$1 OOO TO $75. What do 
* we mean? 

To emphasize and impress on your 

mind, vitally, a fact. 
$1,000 for what? 
To arrest, convict, sentence and 
support a criminal in prison three 
years. That is the average cost. If 
you doubt it, figure it out. Go to 
the statistics of court and jail. 

$75 for what? 

To educate a person so that he can 
take care of himself. We might add 
‘and earn a surplus, which goes to 
enrich the State,” but let that pass, 
though it strengthens the argument 
for schools very greatly—yet, let it 
go. We will strip it down close, to 
the bare facts, to make it fight better. 

$75 multiplied by 12, makes $900. 

$80 multiplied by 12, makes $960. 

Do you see it? Whatof it? 

Why, this much: Twelve pupils 
can be fitted to take care of them. 
selves, as far as schooling goes, fo: 
$960. -One State prison criminal 
will cust $1,000 for the same time. 

Follow them out from the schoc] 


tuous, religious? 


ship? No—far from it. 


or five years, or ten years. 
Twelve to one again. 


ment. 





and future security, and should be 


old criminal serves. 


room, twelve children educated so as 
to be well equipped in mind for duty. 

Can we send out the criminal at 
the end of his three years, as a good 
man, educated, pure-minded, refined, 
industrious, honorable, upright, vir- 


Can we take up a new criminal to 
be sanctified for the duties of citizen- 
We may be 
compelled, in a few months, to arrest, 
convict, sentence and support the 
same criminal for three years more, 


Twelve new 
pupils can be educated for the same 
cost, or less than the old offender 
cost on his second term of imprison- 


Twelve to one, every new term the 
Say he has four 


terms in State prison. We could have 
educated four sets of pupils, that is, 
we could have sent out forty-eight 
hopeful and vigorous candidates for 
the honors of civil and social life, for 
the sum ‘that was wasted on the 
wicked and wretched culprit, who, 
even if he comes back no more to 
jail, stays out only as a burden, a 
loathsome wreck, if not as a danger- 
ous outlaw. Forty-eight saved in- 
stead of the one not saved, nor likely 
to be. 

Mr. Tax-payer, you ask us two 
questions: Will every such criminal 
cost the State $1,000? and wiilevery 
well-trained child be sure to keep 
clear of burdening the State as a 
criminal? 

We say, no! no! 

But we say further that a success- 
ful and bold criminal will cost the 
State and the victims of his villainy 
$20,000, or $50,000, or $100,000, di- 
rectly by his crimes, and indirectly 
by the terror of his crimes, as well as 
outright by pursuit and search, and 
expense of courts and jails—much 
more frequently than the well-trained 
youth will cost it by entering the 
ranks of professional criminals. 

Go through the figures. 

More power to the teachers, more 
aid to their work, more zeal in the 
trustees and school boards, more love 
and work to co-operate by all the 
parents, more comfort and courage 
and efficiency in the pupils’ daily du-4 
ties, and no matter what it costs, it is 
worth all it costs. 

Twelve saved to one lost. Twelve 
useful citizens to one burden and 
load. Twelve to grow up better and 
wiser for fifty years, against one poor 
wreck sinking fitfully but surely, till 
he lurches heavily, and sinks forever 
from sight. 

Economy as the motive alone would 
say, ‘“‘Educate,” rather than ‘“Pun- 
ish.” The paltriest economy—that 
of money—says ‘*Educate.” 

Twelve to one! Save the twelve, 
and may God save the State! 

L. W. Harr. 





“Triinois ,” says Governor Cullom, 
“vies to-day with Massachusetts,Con- 
necticut, and other New England 
States, which were but recently re- 
garded as pioneers in the cause of 
popular education, in the liberality of 
the support given to the public schools 
and higher institutions of learning. 

A comparison of the cost of tuition 
per pupil in the various States, and 
of the aggregate sums expended for 
the support of schools, and the erec- 
tion’ of school houses, shows that 
gmong the richer and more populous 
States of the Union, 

ILLINOIS 
surpasses the great States of Penn- 





only surpassed by New York and 
Massachusetts, whose pre-eminence 
in the excellence and efficiency of 
their common school system has at- 
tracted the attention and elicited the 
admiration of the world.” 





Theology and Manslaughter. 


OUND in its theology ‘“Prince- 
ton” is, or is supposed to be, but 
murderous in its sanitary condition. 
At least, The Teacher, published in 
Philadelphia, in the issue for Janu- 
ary, 1881, quotes the following from 
the Medical News: 
‘‘When an educational centre like 
Princeton College is managed in such 
flagrant violation of the dictates of 
sanitary science that typhoid fever, 
(one of the eminently filthy diseases) 
becomes rife within its precincts, 
proves fatal to its students, and ne- 
cessitates the dismissal of its classes 
before the close of its regular term, 
the time has surely arrived for” &c., 
&e., &c. 
Well, yes,—we should say the time 
has surely arrived to turn Rev. Dr. 
McCosh and the other ignorant Pro- 
fessors of Princeton College, over to 
the—grand jury! 

Pure air is so cheap, even in New 
Jersey, that it seems a pity to kill 
young students off in this summary 
manner, even if they are sound theo- 
logically ! 

Casnot some one be found to “‘en- 
dow” a professorship for the study of 
“Sanitary Science,” and the practice 
of common sense in Princeton Col- 
lege? We hope so. 

In fact we know a man in Chicago, 
and we think Prof. Patton knows him 
too, who, if he could be persuaded to 
“Swing” into such a professorship, 
would limber up both the “science” 
and the “theology” of the whole in- 
stitution. 

The Medical News, in the same ar- 
ticle from which we quote the above, 
states that ‘The average quantity of 
floor-space allotted to each pupil 
should not be less than twenty-five 
square feet, and the air-space ought to 
be at least two hundred and fifty cu- 
bic feet. In order to fulfil these re- 
quirements, an apartment intended to 
be occupied by twenty-five scholars 
should be about thirty-two feet long, 
twenty wide, and fourteen high; and 


even then careful attention to venti- 
lation and heating is necessary, .or 
else impurity of the contained atmos- 
phere during school hours will mani- 
fest itself not only to the sense of 
smell, but in the languid and pallid 
aspect of the pupils.” 

We hope the grand jury of Mercer 
County will go slow, but if Dr. Mc- 
Cosh should be indicted, found guilty 
and sentenced to be we 
promise to use our influence with our 
old friend Gen. McClellan to have 
the sentence commuted, at least, to 








sylvania, Ohio and Indiana, and is 
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imprisonment for life! 
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JUSTICE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


ORE than an accquaintance 
with the three Rs, or mere in- 


tellectual training in the usual rou- 
tine, there is needed to-day in all our 
schools,—the cultivation of the moral 
perceptions, or ethics. 

But, as the very first step in this 
direction, give us a teacher with 
moral faculties in full and healthful 
exercise. 

Especially for younger pupils, let 
no teacher be employed who has not 
high moral sentiments. There should 
be no narrowness, no partiality, no 
faveritism. 

In other woids, the teacher of the 
young should be an embodiment of 
justice. Otherwise, how shall the 
pupils find a proper standard of moral 
action? Though there is no doubt 
that some simple text book on ethics, 
such as that of Madam Matilda 
Fletcher of Des Moines, should be 
employed in our Grammar and High 
schools, yet a living, breathing ex- 
ample of moral principle in the 
teacher, is worth more than all the 
text books on morals ever written ! 


The Bible is the best book of mor- 
als, yet it is not certain that a school 
could not get on better without its 
daily use, if there were a teacher of 
high moral or Christian principle, 
than with that book in the presence 
of a teacher of quite an opposite 
character. 

But we had in mind the simple ele- 
ment of justice, which as a writer 
says, is “‘treating others as they have 
a right to require you to do.” 

Every youngster can and will de- 
tect, on the part of the teacher, any 
word or act of injustice; and a pang 
as of pain will follow the discovery. 

The child was falsely accused by 
somy one or more of the other pupils, 
who had become prejudiced against 
him. The teacher, who had failed to 
learn even the rudiments of justice, 
by some restriction, punished the 
child. Nor even after the accusation 
had been proved false and malicious, 
was there any acknowledgement of 
error on the part of the teacher. 

That child will carry the wound 
forever ! 

Some favorite, the favor of whose 
parents, forsooth, was to be courted, 
must be screened although practicing 
falsehood ! 

If the severest flagellation of a child 
by a teacher can be called “brutal,” 
what epithet should be applied to in- 
justice of the kind under illustration? 

There may often be no intention of 
injustice, as such cases may arise 
from pure selfishness; but the effect 
will be the same. 

The narrow, machine teacher—and 
there are thousands of them in our 
schools who have no right there— 





will often fail to notice or recognize 
the pupils out of school hours, giving 
the impression that he cares nothing 
for them out of school, and that as 
individuals they are nothing to him. 
How different this from ‘the great 
German who always doffed his hat to 
his scholars, saying: these are .to 
become the future officers and leaders 
of the country! 

Habitual injustice on the part of a 
teacher of the young, cannot fail to 
produce evil results on the individual 
character. 

The child who has been repeatedly 
misused will lose confidence in and 
respect for himself not only, but will 
in time lose that keen sense of justice 
which should remain as a normalcon- 
dition, and in turn will become un- 
just, cruel, vengeful. 

There can be little respect for law, 
human or divine, if we eliminate the 
sense of justice. 

Such an example often leads to 
what Mr. Hughes calls “bullying” on 
the school grounds, a kind of conduct 
that should be more severely punished 
than any other we now have in mind. 

The school is a world in itself, va- 
rious troubles will arise, but at the 
bar of the school room, let all, even 
the weak ones, receive equally fair 
treatment. 

Therefore, let the teacher place on 
the door-post of his school, ‘* Justitia 
fiat coelum evat.” E. N. A. 


Prizes, Merit Marks, and Rewards. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
tf shall speak briefly upon what I 
conceive to be the philosophy of 


prizes, merit marks, rewards, etc. 


Human beings possess two kinds 
of knowledge: apriori and aposteri- 
ori. The first is distinguished by its 
characteristics of necessity and uni- 
versality ; the second is obtained by 
experience. The first begins with 
experience, but cannot be said to be 
the product of experience alone; it 
is the product of the spontaneity of 
the mind acted upon through the 
senses by the external world. 

Our idea of cause and effect, right 
and wrong, time and space, belong to 
the first kind. As the broadest in- 
ductions cannot rise to the univer- 
sality of apriori truth, we readily see 
that the first is of much the loftiest 
type. Conduct and Reward are but 
special kinds of cause and effect. 
Reward is that special kind of effect 
that follows the acts of rational be- 
ings. Then a school reward is that 
still more limited kind of effect that 
follows the acts or conduct of pupils 
attending school. 

As broad as the Universe is the 
apriori truth that every cause must 
have its effect ; every effect, its cause. 
Then for every moral act we must 





expect to find an appropriate reward. 

Every act of a rational being must 
be either right or wrong—meritorious 
or otherwise. We can conceive of 
no moral act being neutral. That ef- 
fect that follows a good act is called 
a reward; that which follows a bad 
act, a penalty. 

We will now examine the rewards 
and penalties of school conduct. 
The rewards of the proficient pupil 
(I use the word proficient because a 
pupil may be diligent without being 
very proficient) are the knowledge 
acquired both as a means and an end, 
the pleasure from the consciousness 
of possessing a mind of increased 
vigor and efficiency, and the pleasure 
arising from the consciousness of dif- 
fieulties overcome. 


The rewards of the obedient pupil 
or of the one regular in his attend- 
ance, are the consciousness of duty 
performed, or having done right, self- 
approbation, and the approval of 
others. 

The penalties of the pupil who 
does not succeed in acquiring knowl- 
edge, are a consciousness of having 
failed, and of a dearth of knowledge, 
both as an end and a means, self-dis- 
approbation, and the disappobation 
of others. 

The penalty of the disobedient pu- 
pil is the pain arising from the con- 
sciousness of having done wrong: 
of the irregular pupil, the conscious- 
ness Of having failed and generally 
of having wilfully disobeyed. 

But one may say, “Let us carry 
the principle a step farther. You 
punish, in some manner, the delin- 
quent or disobedient pupil; why not 
reward the efficient or obedient one?” 

The penalty of the one is the in- 
fliction of certain punishment; the 
reward of the other is an exemption 
from such punishment. 

The same principle has been recog- 
nized by every system of municipal 
law the world has knuwn. Every 
one approves of punishing the citizen 
who violates the laws of the land, 
but who dreams of rewarding a citi- 
zen for obeying such laws? 


Besides, if you reward the obedi- 
ent or proficient pupil with a material 
thing possessing value, such as a 
book, a picture, an album, why not 
require those as fines from the diso- 
bedient and delinquent? 

The civil law is just the reverse; 
it fines the guilty without rewarding 
the innocent. 

Again, as the rewards mentioned 
above—I mean the rewards that flow 
naturally and necessarily from their 
corresponding acts—are in propor- 
tion to the obedience and proficiency, 
should not artificial rewards, if be- 
stowed at all, be graduated, and given 
to each pupil above a certain artificial 





and meaningless line of merit that 
caprice might draw? 

Really a line separating absolute 
good from absolute bad cannot be 
drawn: like heat and cold, they are 
relative terms. 

Bad means a certain absence of 
good; but we cannot conceive of a 
degree of bad so low as to possess no 
good. Then let the teacher who 
would bestow artificial rewards, draw 
his line below the worst, and grade 
his rewards from these to the best. 


That the actual contest for a prize 
and consequently the stimulus, is, 
after the first few days of the race, 
given over to from two to four pupils; 
that the minds of those may be un- 
duly stimulated ; that the ability to 
make a so-called perfect recitation 
often depends upon memory, and is 
not generally an index of first-class 
mental power; that the contestants 
have not in the past, and do not now, 
possess equal educational advantages, 
that their home comforts and facilities 
are greatly different; that the medi- 
ocre could not be expected to com- 
pete with the vigorous mind ; mutton 
heads with brains; that the minds of 
the pupils are diverted from the true 
and loftier motives to the artificial 
and baser, are facts that have been 
well established by scores of writers 
on school management. 

I pass them by: but will add if 
these artificial prizes result as did the 
effort to render worship more tangi- 
ble,—results in trsnsferring the wor- 
ship of hundreds of millions from the 
true God to the tangible representa- 
tion of Him—results in luring a mon- 
otheistic world to a polytheistic— 
great will be the evil. Ww. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


F this class, 76 schools, includ- 
ing the United States Naval and 


Military Academies, were reported to 
the Bureau of Education. They num- 
bered 809 instructors and 13,153 stu- 
dents. 

The comparative table for the years 
from 1870 to 1878, inclusive, shows 
this to be an increase in all particu- 
lars over the figures reported for any 
previous year. The increase above 
1877 was in number of schools, 2; 
instructors, 28 ; students, 4,594. 


The number of students in prepar- 
atory departments was 1,436, viz: 
1,153 males and 283 females; the 
number in scientific departments was 
in regular course, 4,806; in partial 
course, 772; number of graduate stu- 
dents, 97, . 

The number of volumes in general 
libraries was 119,264, an increase in 
the last school year of 8,543; the 
number in society libraries was 7,737. 
The value of grounds, buildings and 
apparatus reported, was $7,587,421 ; 
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productive funds, $5,020,446 ; income 
from the same, $319,503; receipts 
from tuition fees, $68,660 ; from State 
appropriations, $484,242. 

With reference to schools of sci- 
ence the Commissioner observes : 

“By the act of 1862 

DONATING PUBLIC LANDS 

to the several States and Territories 
which should provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, the movement toward 
scientific training became national, 
the prospective institutions were suf- 
ficiently endowed for the initiatory 
stages, and each was free to suit its 
organization to the wants of its local- 
ity; the scientific schools previously 
established had been organized and 
developed in accordance with strict 
scientific principles, and their exam- 
ple afforded a powerful opposition to 
the influences which tended to hold 
the new schools to a lifeless routine 
of mechanical exercises on the one 
hand or toa feeble modification of 
the methods of classical colleges on 
the other. 

The reports of the year indicate 
that the future of these institutions 
as schools of applied science, conduc- 
ted according to the laws of intellec- 
tual progress and directed ‘to the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes,’ is assured, and 
that in the main the character of each 
school is to be determined by the ma- 
terial condition of the section in 
which it is placed. 

Thus, in the East, the tendency is 
to the training of engineers and sci- 
entific experts; in the great agricul- 
tural section of the West and South, 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
receive most attention; while in the 
mineral region of the Pacific section 
mining and metailurgy are made pro- 
minent ; but even where these special 
tendencies are marked, other branch- 
es of scientific and industrial instruc- 
tion have received attention propor- 
tionate to the demand.” 

Interesting facts are presented, 
illustrating the practical advantage 
of these institutions to our 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 

The Commissioner adds that there 
has been marked advance in the gen- 
eral organization of these schools 
and in their preparation for efficient 
work in science and mechanics. 


{Chillicothe (Ohio) Ross County Registcr]. 
A Lady in the Matter. 

That “‘woman’s wit is often superior to 
man’s wisdom,” was convincingly proved 
in a circumstance that occurred in this city 
recently. It appears that Mr. Ludwig 
Schwarz er, a widely known grocer on Sta- 
tion Road, suffered with a very painful 
rheumatic headache to such a degree, that 
he was obliged to seek the aid of a phy- 
sician. All medicines he used were of no 
avail. This induced Mrs. Schwarzler to 





for her husband. With the second appli- 
cation he found relief. The pain left him 
and he is as well as ever again. A remedy 
acting as promptly as this certainly de- 
serves universal patronage. 





Great principles do not require 
great occasions for their exercise and 
exhibition. It is the highest office 
of great principles to dignify the 
common experience of men. They 
raise the level of daily life to a higher 
elevation. 

‘BOLD AND INDEPENDENT. 





R. W. H. BARRY, County Su- 
perintendent of Garland Coun- 


ty, Arkansas, writes: 

“The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 
caTIon is both original and practical. 
There is a boldness and independence 
about it in the discussion of the vital 
question of education which inspires 
both school officers and teachers. 

So many journals of education are 
used only to display the theories or 
scientific attainments of the editors 
and contributors in the non-easentials 
of some of the higher branches, that 
they are worthless for all practical 
purposes and results. 

Grammarians discuss grammatical 
questions, and there are many series 
of arithmetics that have problems 
and ‘“‘catch” questions, and we want 
none of these in an educational jour- 
nal. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUCca- 
TION is doing a grand, a needed and 
important work in this State, and I 
shall take pleasure in doing all I can 
to increase itscirculation. The pros- 
perity of this and of every other 
State depends upon a more efficient 
and effective system of public educa- 
tion. In fact, the happiness and 
prosperity of any people are so vital- 
ly connected with this subject, that 
in working for one we secure all the 
rest.” 





WHAT IS A BANK? 





$ es Society for Political Educa- 
tion has just issued its first eco- 


nomic tract, of the series of 1880-81, 
entitled, ‘‘What is.a Bank? What 
Services does it Perform?’ by Ed- 
ward Atkinson. 

It reviews in a brief way the func- 
tions of money, the difference be- 
tween money and currency ; it shows 
the relation which the banks bear to 
the exchange of commodities and 
services, and, in simple language, 
sets forth the functions of a bank. 

It is entirely untechnical in its 
treatment, and many persons, unfa- 
miliar with the subject but accustom- 
ed to think of it as a hidden mystery, 
will be surprised to find how simple 
are the operations of that wonderful 
modern financial agent—a bank. 

The Executive Committee, which 





buy St. Jacobs Oil. She procured a bottle 


hitherto has confined itself to the 


dissemination of literature on politi- 
cal and social subjects, is now ex- 
tending the field of its operations by 
promoting the establishment of clubs 
for discussion, reading, and the mu- 
tual interchange of thought between 
the different sections of the United 
States. 

That the public recognizes the 
need of such clubs is found on every 
hand. In Boston we notice that the 
Rev. E. E. Hale has established a 
society of young men and women for 
technical training in this field. 

Harvard College has its Finance 
Club, and already there are in pro- 
cess of formation several societies 
under the auspices of the Society for 
Political Education. Those wishing 
to take advantage of the valuable 
suggestions which the gentlemen on 
the Executive Committee are ready 
to give, will address the secretary, 
R. L. Dugdale, 79 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

It will be noticed that the Execu- 
tive Committee, which is not yet filled 
up, now comprises some of the most 
prominent teachers and experts in 
social science. Prof. W. G. Sumner 
of Yale College, New Haven, and 
Hon. David A. Wells of Norwich, 
Conn.; Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
and E. D. Barbour of Boston, Mass ; 
George S. Coe, Horace White, Geo. 
Haven Putnam, R. R. Bowker, E. 
M. Shepard and R. L. Dugdale of 
New York City; Franklin McVeagh 
and M. L. Scudder, Jr. of Chicago, 
Illinois; Gen. Bradley T. Johnson 
of Baltimore, Md.; Hon. John H. 
Ames of Lincoln, Nebraska; A. 
Sydney Biddle of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Archibald Mitchell of New Orleans, 
La.; George Mason of Galveston, 
Texas; Peter Hamilton of Mobile, 
Ala., and W. C. Ford of Brooklyn, 
New York. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 





HE total number of colleges and 
universities reported to the Bu- 


reau of Education is 358, with 3,885 
instructors and 57,987 pupils. In 
the preparatory departments of these 
institutions were 682 instructors and 
26,266 students; in the collegiate de- 
partments, 3,203 instructors and 30,- 
368 students; unclassified, 1,353. 

They had 2,187,932 volumes in 
their libraries, and the value of their 
buildings, grounds and apparatus was 
$36,871,213 ; their productive funds, 
$37,071,958 ; income from these funds, 
$2,548,324; receipts from tuition, 
$1,555,484; receipts from State ap- 
propriations, $622,577; aggregate 
amount of scholarship fuads, $1,719,- 
426. 

Of the students in the preparatory 
departments, 18,481 are males and 





6,779 females; 6,576 are preparing 


for a classical course and 5,621 for a 
scientific course. In the collegiate 
departments, 15,803 (14,152 males 
and 1,651 females) are in the classi- 
cal course, and 3,993 (2,724 males 
and 1,169 females) are in scientific 
course. 

The summary of college entrance 
examinations gives the following: 

Total number of candidates, 5,297 ; 
admitted without conditions, 2,553 ; 
conditioned in Latin, 822; in Greek, 
577; in mathematics, 1,068; in his- 
tory and geography, 585; rejected 
for deficiency in Latin, 84 ; in Greek, 
70; in mathematics, 66; in history 
and geography, 22; in twoor more 
subjects of examination, 424. 
There are also statements of the 
numbers preparing for college, classi- 
cal and scientific courses, as follows: 
Number preparing for classical course 
in academies, 6,206; in preparatory 
schools, 4,195; in universities and 
colleges, 6,576 ; preparing for scien- 
tific course: in academies, 2,167; in 
preparatory schools, 1,107; in uni- 
versities and colleges, 5,621; in pre- 
paratory departments of scientific 
schools, 1,550; total, 27,422. 

Students in institutions for supe- 
rior instruction are distributed thus: 
In colleges, 30,368; in schools of sci- 
ence, 11,603; in schools for the su- 
perior instruction of women, 18,115; 
in all, 60,086. 

The Commissioner presents a brief 
outline of the movement in colleges 
to satisfy the demand that the study 


OF SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


be advanced to an equality with the 
classics and mathematics. Without 
sacrificing anything of the former 
curriculum, temporary provision for 
the new studies has been made in most 
instsnces by a system of electives. 
The action is traced through the rec- 
ord of Harvard and Yale Colleges, 
and the views of Dr. McCosh, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, Dr. Pea- 
body of Harvard University, and 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve of Johns 
Hopkins University, with reference 
to the most important conditions of 
the change, are cited. 

Some have feared that in this re- 
adjustment of college courses the 
classics would be sacrificed, but the 
present tendency is toward greater 
thoroughness and a more extended 
range in classical studies; nor under 
the elective system is the number of 
students who take the modern in 
place of the classical course sufli- 
ciently large to create any apprehen- 
sion as to the future influence of clas- 
sical study. 

Sensible people everywhere will 
endorse the truth of the statement 
made by Governor Crittenden of Mis- 
souri, that “parsimony towards edu- 





cation is liberality towards crime !” 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


OrFice STATE SuprT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
” gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TRouspDALE, 

State Supt. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 

E clip the following items from 

Gen. Eaton’s last published re- 
port. It would seem as if some in- 
fluence ought to be brought to bear 
upon our senators and representatives 
in Congress, by the 269,132 teach- 
ers, to influence them to be a little 
more liberal and very much more 
prompt in furnishing the people with 
these invaluable reports. 

We do not quite understand why 
these reports are a year or two years 
behind time. Surely the facts elicit- 
ed are as important as those con- 
tained in the reports of any of the 
cabinet officers. 

The Commissioner of Education 
should be a cabinet officer, and his 
report should be brought down to 
the nearest date of the assembling of 
Congress practicable. 

Gen. Eaton presents the following 

SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS : 

The total school population in the 
States for 1878 is 14,418,923; num- 
ber enrolled in public schools, 9,294,- 
316; average daily attendance, 5,- 
093,298, seven States not reporting. 
The school population of the Terri- 
tories is 157,260; number enrolled in 
public schools, 78,879 ; average daily 
attendance in thé five territories re- 
porting this item, 38,115. 

TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 

The total number of teachers in 
the States was 269,132; in the Terri- 
tories, 2,012, Idaho not reporting. 
The average salaries of teachers are 
reported from all the States and Ter- 
ritories except Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho, and New Mexico. The wages of 
men vary from $28.22 a month in 
South Carolina to $106 in Nevada; 





the wages of women from $15.92 in 
Maine to $84 in Nevada; the aver- 
age wages of teachers of both sexes 
is $17.44 in Alabama and $71.56 in 
Wyoming. 

In Maryland, Mississippi and In- 
dian Territory the salary of males 
and females is the same. The great- 
est difference between the salaries of 
males and females is in Massachu- 
setts, where the former receive $75.64 
and the latter $33.04. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

The total annual school income re- 
ported by all the States and Territo- 
ries is$86,978,101; annual expendi- 
ture, $80,529,958, of which $8,483,- 
650 were expended for buildings, ap- 
paratus, &c.; $1,088,042 for salary 
of superintendents, and $51,853,655 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The estimated value of sites, build- 
ings, and all other school property, 
is $176,812,177, 10 States and 4 Ter- 
ritories not reporting. The expexdi- 
ture per capita of the school popula- 
tion varied from 76 cents in North 
Carolina to $24.78 among the Chero- 
kees, and per capita of average at- 
tendance in public schools from $2.44 
in North Carolina to $62.76 among 
the Cherokees. B. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1881. 
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SOME SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


HERE are a certain number of 
theories about schools and school 


children which seem to be generally 
accepted as truths, simply because 
they find no one sufficiently unem- 
ployed to correct them. 

As a pathway, left to be trodden 
a certain number of years by the 
public becomes, from that very rea- 
son, public property, so almost any 
statement which is repeated a certain 
number of times, takes to itself, how- 
ever false it may be, a certain air of 
truth, and comes finally to be treated 
as an indisputable fact. 

It is, for instance, usual to speak 
of “the confined air” of a school 
room, although there is no reason in- 
herent in the nawre of a school room 
why the air should be confined. 

I do not mean that there are not 
school rooms in plenty where the air 
is unfit to breathe. But I do mean 
to say that it is not certain, because 
a room is used for a school room, 
that the air is confined or close. A 
room of ordinary size where there is 
no opportunity for free circulation of 
air, will be more “close” with one 
person in it, than 3 room of the same 
size with fourteen or fifteen, if the 
air be constantly changed. 

The only problem in ventilation is 
to change the air rapidly enough, If 
in winter a room be heated by a tight 
stove or by steam radiators with fire- 





place, doors and windows closed, 
what chance is there for a free circu- 
lation ? 

Such a room will be ‘‘close” if no 
one isin it. If it be heated by hot 


air furnaces, drawing their supply 


from outside, and if there be ventila- 
ting flues with a current sucking the 
air out of the room about as fast as 
the furnace sends it in, the air in that 
room may be warm but it is not close, 
for it is in constant motion, coming 
in and being pumped out. 


I have been -in large school rooms, 
notably in Chicago, though I presume 
the same might be said of other cit- 
ies, where the air was pure and less 
confined than in the nurseries or sit- 
ting rooms in half the houses in the 
land, though there were fifty or sixty 
children in the one and only two or 
three in the other. 


Very few of our private houses 
have any real means of taking the 
air out of them, though there are 
plenty of arrangements for bringing 
it in, while there are almost no school 
rooms built now without some care- 
fully constructed provision for secur- 
ing a change of air. But as Adam 
in the first garden, when asked if he 
had disobeyed, had not the manliness 
to confess, but excused himself by 
explicitly throwing the blame on Eve, 
and implicitly on the Giver of Eve, 
so, whatever evils may exist in gov- 
ernment, morals or health, are invari- 
ably charged to the public school ac- 
count. 

The next superstition with regard 
to schools which recurs to me is, that 
‘tall the children are treated alike,” 
merely because they happen to be in 
the same school or In the same class. 
But the truth remains that no teacher 
who is worthy the name can ever 
treat any two pupils exactly alike in- 
tellectually, though, as far as the mere 
drill of the school is concerned,all may 
be required to stand at the same time 
or to walk at the same time. 


If there are men and women occu- 
pying the position of teacher who do 
treat their pupils all alike, whose fault 
is it if not the fault of that vcry pub- 
lic who put them there and who keep 
them there? 

When the public, whose voice is 
the committee, cease to instal persons 
because they are somebody’s sister or 
cousin, or because they need money, 
or simply because they have made 
100 per cent. in some cunningly con- 
trived set of mental puzzles called 
examination papers, we shall have 
teachers, perhaps, and not school 
keepers, in both public and private 
schools. Then we shall have teach- 
ers who will make corporal punish- 
ment unnecessary, as Col. Parker 
says. At present the public has no 
one but itself to blame for incompe- 





tency in the teachers’ chairs and in- 
efficiency in the schools, for, to par- 
ody Tennyson’s words— 


“As the public is, the teacher is.” 


The question of corporal punish, 
ment suggests the third superstition, 
which is that children are miserable 
and unhappy in their school life. As 
a rule this is not true, and all teach- 
ers know it to be false. 

The child finds in the school a wi- 
der and more varied ccmpanionship, 
regular tasks spiced with generous 
rivalry, and above all a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and dignity as an 
individual, which he has never known 
before. Each day brings the regular 
walk to and from school, the pleasant 
meeting, and the sense of forming a 
component part of several communi- 
ties, i. e., the division, the class, the 
school, the town or city. The child 
does not “look before and after and 
pine for what is not.” 

He takes each day by itself, and so 
they pass away free from care, till in 
after years how many men or women 
are there who do not look back to 
their careless, busy school days as a 
very happy time? 

In the streets of our cities and on 
the roads of our towns and villages, 
where shall we look for the typical 
school boy of Shakspeare? His line 
will do to quote, but it is not true, as 
any misanthrope may see, if he will 
only open his eyes and ears any 
morning from eight to nine, or apy 
afternoon, when these same misera- 
ble, worn out boys and girls are 
going home from their terrible tasks 
in the “confined air” of their school 
rooms, where all individuality has 
been crushed out of them by these 
never enough to be blamed schools. 


GEORGIA. 








HE Southern Educational Month- 
ly says: 

“Tn the matter of providing for an 
efficient State school system the body 
showed itself considerably in advance 
of any Legislature that has assem- 
bled in our State since the war. 

Several bills were introduced look- 
ing to the increase of the school fund 
—among others, one to levy a tax of 
one mill to increase the present fund. 
Commissioner Orr is untiring in his 
efforts to secure the needed legisla- 
tion to enable him to increase the effi- 
ciency of the system. The system is 
in the main excellent, and all that is 
needed to put Georgia in the very 
front rank of our Southern States in 
the matter of popular education, is 
more money to give life to the organ- 
ization. It is thought by many per- 
sons that our new United States Sen- 
ator, Kx-Governor Brown, will take 
hold of the matter of National aid 
to popular edueation in the Southern 
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SJIEIGHT ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING. £ 








States. The subject needs just such 
a man to handle it.” 





ARKANSAS. 


psoas State takes up considerable 
space in this issue of the Jour- 


wat. It is fully entitled to allit gets 
and more too. 

There is no State in the Union 
growing faster in all the essential 
things which go to make up a great 
people. Immigration is pouring in, 
capital is pouring in, railroads are 
being built, towns and cities are 
springing up. Schools are being 
multiplied, and new school buildings, 
such as we exhibit in the above plan, 
are being erected; and these evi- 
dences of thrift and enterprise and 
intelligence, of course attract atten- 
tion all over the country. 

The public school system of Little 
Rock has, under the careful and able 
superintendence of Prof. J. M. Fish, 
and the intelligent, wide-awake gen- 
tlemen who comprise the Board of 
Education of this beautiful city, been 
brought up to a point of efficiency 
and completeness that would do credit 
to the oldest and largest cities of the 
country. 

It is a model system, and leading 
teachers and educators from all over 
the State visit Little Rock to gain in- 
formation as to their plan of organ- 
izing and conducting the schools. 

The schools have altogether out- 
grown the present capacity of the 
school buildings, and a committee of 
gentlemen from that city recently 





A PLAN FOR A FOUR, SIX, EIGHT, OR TWELVE-ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING. 


visited St. Louis for the purpose of 
procuring plans and specifications for 
a building adequate to meet their 
wants. The result of this visit was 
the above plan of an eight-room 
building, which was furnished by Mr. 
Furlong, the Architect of the St. 
Louis School Board, and the build- 
ing is now being erected in Little 
Rock, and will be one of the most 
complete and attractive school edi- 
fices in the West or South. 

The said design was made with rel- 
evance to extension to twelve rooms, 
the same being arranged in two sto- 
ries, all equally lighted and ventila- 
ted. 

Messrs. Furlong & Annan have a 
series of designs in progress, varying 
from two to twelve rooms, each de- 
sign being arranged as a part of the 
twelve room building, and susceptible 
of extension from two rooms to four, 
six, eight or twelve rooms, as may be 
necessary, without interfering with 
or destroying work previously done. 

Each of these designs will be illus- 
trated by us in succeeding numbers 
of this journal, and we are glad to 
thus call the attention of those inter- 
ested in providing school accommo- 
dations for these growing towns and 
cities in the West and South, to this 
series of plans for buildings. 

In the matter of the erection of 
School and other Public Buildings, 
Messrs. Furlong & Annan have great 
experience and a wide reputation, 
having made this subject a specialty 
for years past. Mr. Furlong has 





been Architect of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic School Board for some years past, 
and Mr. Annan is now Architectural 
Instructor at the Washington Uni- 
versity, which is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the knowledge and experience 
of these gentlemen in all that per- 
tains to the necessities of School 
Architecture. 

We would recommend those of our 
readers interested in erecting new 
school buildings, to correspond with 
Messrs. Furlong & Annan, who are 
prepared to furnish cuts of any of 
the above-series of designs, or sketch 
for any required conditions. 

LONOKE COUNTY. 

The Cabot Courier says: 

of the best indications that 


“One 
Ar- 


kansas is prospering, is the inaugu-, 


ration of many ten-months schools 
throughout the State. The educa- 
tional status of a commonwealth is a 
true index of its power, commercially, 
mentally, and it might be added, mor- 
ally. We are proud to know that at 
an early day every child in Arkansas 
will enjoy the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a fair education.” 

As a further evidence of the inter- 
est felt in this subject, and as an 
illustration of what a live, effective 
teacher can and will do to interest 
the people, the Courier states that for 
some reason the assessor failed to 
carry out the number of the district 
of Cabot township for a school tax. 
Our citizens almost to a man, never- 
theless paid the collector the school 
tax. If.it were not for their gener- 





ous public spirit, our schools would 
recejve no revenue from the State. 

This mistake should never occur 
again, und our assessor must be more 
careful in the future. 

Prof. Sutton conducts his school in 
such a way that men, who voluntari- 
ly pay a large tax without assess- 
ment, do more, and supplement their 
legitimate tax with large personal do- 
nations.” 

HOT SPRINGS COUNTY. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

The Hot Spring County Teachers’ 
Association convened in Malvern on 
January 6 and 7, but adjourned to 
meet with the District Institute, 
March 3. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed to make preparations for the 
Institute: On Invitation, A. Curl, 
Esq.; Reception, Col. J. P. Hender- 
son, Prof. Becton, Miss Fannie Har- 
dy; Music, Miss E. L. Van Valken- 
burgh. 

We should be glad, Mr. Editor, to 
have you with us at that time. 


Our Association has an educational 
column in the Malvern Meteor, with 
Prof. R. M. Thrasher for its editor, 
and the American Journal of Educa- 
tion is called on for contributions to 
its columns; though I don’t know 
whether or not our editor’s copy pre- 
sents the appearance of having been 
through a “cyclone” when he has 
done with it. 

Our schools are prospering splen- 
didly, in spite of bad weather. V. 

MALVERN, Ark., Jan, 20, 1881. 
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SCIENCE OF HUMAN CULTURE. 
——-—-0--—_ 
BY J. BALDWIN. J 


II. Tue Brat as THE Orcan or Minp. 

Education as a science is based largely on the facts of physiology and 
psychology. To the teacher, the problems of the human brain possess a 
boundless interest. He learns that the skull is filled with a soft, pulpy, 
convoluted mass which is divided into the cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the 
medulla oblongata. He finds out that the cerebrum, which fills almost the 
entire skull, is composed of gray and white matter; and that the gray mat- 
ter is in nerve cells, and these are united by the white nerve fibres into 
groups, called ganglia. He learns that there are estimated to be hundreds 
of millions of these nerve cells and nerves in a human brain. He finds that 
it is known for certain, that the two cerebral hemispheres contain the or- 
gans of knowing, feeling, and willing. With renewed earnestness he devotes 
himself to the mastery of the problems of the brain. To aid thought, he 
constructs a diagram in which the brain is represented as the organ of mind, 
and the sensory and motor apparatuses as the media of communication be- 
tween the soul and the objective world. 


| INTELLECTORY GANGLIA. | | THE 
OBJECTIVE 


THE SOUL.J~ 
EMOTORY GANGLIA. | WORLD 


I, THE GANGLIA OF THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. 


The nervous system is composed of nerve fibres and nerve cells. A gan- 
glion is a group of nerve cells united by nerve fibres. The cerebral gan- 
glia, with reference to office, are divided into four groups: 

1. The Sensory Ganglia are the organs of sensation; as the optic gan- 
glia, the auditory ganglia, &c. The sensorium embraces the organs of or- 
ganic sensation, as well as the organs of the six senses. 
these organs has been satisfactorily determined. 
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2. The Intellectory Ganglia are the organs of the perceptive, the repre- 


These organs are known to be located 
in the frontal lobes of the cerebrum; the specific location of the organs of spe- 


sentative, and the thinking faculties. 


cial faculties is not certainly known. 
3. The Emotory Ganglia are the organs of the emotions. 


4. The Motor Ganglia are the organs of attention, choice and action. 
We know for certain that these organs are situated in the frontal lobes, and 
These must not be con- 
founded with the organs of reflex action, found in various parts of the sys- 
tem. The reflex action of other ganglionic centres certainly indicates in- 


thaf these are the organs of voluntary action! 


telligence, not in the individuals, but, in the Being who fashioned them 
There is no proof and can be none that these centres are organs of mind 


Cut off the cerebral hemispheres from above, and there may be movements 


Until we reach the cerebrum 
we find no trace of mental action—of will, or emotion, or judgment, or 


but there can be no intelligence or purpose. 


even of sensation. 
Il. THE SENSORY AND MOTOR NERVES AND ORGANS. 


The active powers of the nervous system are in the ganglia; nerves are 
A lead pencil may be used to illustrate 


merely the conductors of stimuli. 


the structure of a nerve. The paint represents the inclosing membrane 


the wood represents the protecting pulp; the lead represents the nerve axis, 
Each 


the real nerve, composed of matter similar to that of the nerve cells. 
nerve is continuous from its origin to its termination. 

1, The Sensory Nerves. 
the sense organs. 


the 31 pairs of spinal nerves contain both excitor and motor ganglia. 


2. The Motor Nerves. The efferent or outgoing nerves originate in the 
motor ganglia and terminate in muscles. Reflex motor nerves originate in 


reflex motor ganglia. 
8. The Sense Organs. The sole office of these organs is to intensify an 


The location of 


The afferent or ingoing nerves all originate in 
The strictly sensory nerves terminate in the sensorium. 
Reflex excitor nerves terminate in reflex ganglionic centres. The roots of 


transmit nerve stimuli. The sense 
organs, the sensory nerves, and the 
sensory ganglia constitute the sen- 
sory apparatus. The eye, the optic 
nerve, and the optic ganglia consti- 
tute the optic apparatus. So of the 
other senses, The organic and special 
senses give us seven grand telegraph- 
ic lines, each confined to its specialty 
—the auditory line gives sound; the 
optic, color; the olfactory, odor; the 
gustory, flavor, &c. 

4. The Motor Organs. Muscular 
fibers contract and relax when affec- 
ted by nerve stimuli. The motor gan- 
glia, the motor nerves and the mus- 
cles with their attachments, form the 
motor apparatus,—the wonderful tel- 
egraphic system between the inner 
and outer worlds. The soul origi- 
nates activity—stimulates motor gan- 
glia. Motor nerves transmit the 
stimuli to the muscles. Muscles con- 
tract, and thus produce motion. By 
motion the soul communicates feel- 
ing, thought and purpose, as by mo- 


The circuit is complete. With head- 
quarters in the cerebrum, the soul 
holds communion with the Universe. 


Ill. THEORIES OF SENSATION AND 
MOTION. 

Sensation is the conscious affection 
of the sensory ganglia. Molecular 
waves of nerve stimuli — brought 
about by isomeric changes or by de- 
composition—pass from the sense or- 
gans, through the sensory nerves, to 
the sensory ganglia. The process is 
reversed to give motion. The several 
theories of sensation and motion are 
substantially the same. Each helps 
to explain the most marvelous phe- 
nomenon in the material Universe. 


1. The Nerve Force Theory. Nerve 
force accumulates in the sensory or- 
gans. Contact, or vibrations of the 
sense media, convert potential into 
actual nerve force. The nerve stim- 
uli pass through the sensory nerves 
and affect the sensory ganglia. The 
-|soul is conscious of the affection— 
-| feels sensation. The soul interprets 
the affection—gains knowledge. A ray 
of light enters the eye. The nerve 
force in the retina becomes active. 
The stimuli pass through the optic 
nerve to the optic ganglia. ‘The soul 
is conscious of the affection, and it 
knows the object from which the ray 
;}ccmes. Motion occurs in the same 
way. The soul by volition renders 
active the nerve force accumulated in 
the motor gangiia. The stimuli, trans- 
mitted through motor nerves, cause 
the muscular fibres to contract or re- 
lax. Motion results. How mind and 
matter thus interact, no man can find 
out. It is simply an inexplicable 
fact. 


2. The Ezaplosive Theory. The 
d 





tion it gains all objective knowledge. | 


gans are loaded with explosive mate- 
rial in unstable equilibrium. Contact 


or wave concus@ons of sense media 
explode this material. 
transmitted 


The shock is 
through the sensory 
nerves to the sensory ganglia. The 


soul is conscious of the shock and in- 


terprets it. The shocks are not con- 


tinuous, but occur in a series of 
pulses, corresponding with the objec- 
tive cause. 
sions occur in the motor ganglia. 
Spencer attempts to show that mind 
is resolvable into nervous shocks! 


In motion, the explo- 


8. The Undulating Theory. The 


sensory nerves are continuous, origi- 


nating in sense organs and termi- 
nating in nerve cells. The semifluid 
substance of nerve tissue is extreme- 


ly mobile. Waves of molecular move- 


ment are easily initiated, and easily 


propagated. Undulations caused by 


contact, or by waves of sense media, 
vibrate through the sense organs, 
through the sensory nerves, in the 
sensory ganglia. 

A performer touches the keys of a 
piano, the sound waves undulate 
through the air, in my ear, along the 
auditory nerve, in my auditory gan- 
glia. Iam conscious of the undula- 
tions. I interpret them, as the ope- 
rator interprets the clicking of the 
telegraph. I recognize, “Home, 
Sweet Home!” 

I determine to write to a friend. 
The determination causes undulations 
in my motor ganglia. The undula- 
tions vibrate through the motor 
nerves and stimulate the muscles of 
my hand and arm to contract and re- 
lax. Letters, words, sentences are 
formed. My letter is complete. 


The undulatory theory harmonizes 
with the laws of physics, and ac- 
counts for all the facts. It has the 
merit of being so simple that a child 
can understand it. But how undula- 
tions are translated into thought, and 
how determinations are translated 
into muscular movements, are the 
profoundest of mysteries. ' 


IV. MATERIALISM AND DUALISM. 


The human brain is now the battle 
ground of science. Is mind merely 
a function of the brain? Is the brain 
merely the organ of the spirit entity 
called mind or soul? Materialism af- 
firms the first; dualism, the second. 
These are the live questions of our 
era. Here the two great schools of 
thinkers join battle. 

1. Materialism. Materialists claim 
to disbelieve in the existence of mind 
as a spirit entity. They know mind 
only as a function of the brain. The 
individual mind is a fleeting phenom- 
enon that ceases with the death of 
the body. Matter is eternal. By the 
law of selection, through countless 
ages, all organized beings have been 
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rialism means no God, no soul, no 
immortality. 

2. Dualism. Dualists recognize 
two substances—mind and matter. 


I exist. I originate motion which is 
resisted by external objects. I feel 
both pleasure and pain, and I know 
myself as feeling pleasure and pain. 
I know that I am surrounded by ma- 
terial objects. It is nota matter of 
choice; I am compelled to know 
these things. I know them with a 
certainty that admits of no doubt. I 
cannot prove my own existence or 
that of matter, but to doubt such ex- 
istence is to commit logical suicide. 
I look around, beneath, above, with- 
in; I discern a Universe replete with 
infinite design, infinite power, and 
infinite goodness. A knowledge of 
God asthe author of the Universe 
seems to me to be immediate and im- 
perative. Dualism begins with cer- 
tainty. It studies the physical and 
the morvl universe from the stand- 
point of the infinite Architect. In 
so far as it discerns His plans, it con- 
structs science. It builds on the 
rock. 

The Dualist regards the soul as 
embodied spirit; propagated with 
the body, dwelling in it, working 
through it, suffering with it, and 
abandoning it at death. Dualism 
means God, soul, immortality. 

V. MENTAL ACHIEVEMENT DEPENDS 

UPON THE CONDITIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

Nothing is more certain. High 
success is impossible to individuals 
or to races having inferior brains. 
Brain culture underlies mind culture. 
A few practical hints are submitted: 

1. Observe strict obedience to hy- 
gienic laws. 

2. Maintain congenial and system- 
atic mental activity. 

8. Secure peace with your own 
conscience, with man and with God. 

4, Take plenty of recreation and 
rest. 

5. Worrying is a deadly sin. It 
impairs the brain and renders it an 
unfit instrument for the soul. 

Fellow teacher, I know these things 
are dry, but remember that all good 
foundations require hard digging. Be 
not discouraged. The themes here 
outlined have engaged the great 
thinkers before and since Aristotle. 
I hope to deepen your interest. I 
have simply aimed to give in brief 
such facts as will enable us to under- 
stand each other as we proceed in the 
discussion of the “Science of Human 
Culture.” 

Statz NoRMAL SCHOOL, Kirksville, Mo. 





[Fort Wayne (Ind.) Sentinel]. 
Will Wonders Ever Cease? 

Mr, J. G. Fledderman, the well-known 
merchant tailor, in Union Block, writes: 
“I was a sufferer for many years with Neu- 
Talgia and Rheumatism, and found no re- 
lief until I tried St. Jacobs Oil. After us- 


Governmental relation to Education. 


EDUCATION A COMPONENT OF NATION- 
ALITY, 


OVERNMENT is one branch of 
education. The relations of gov- 


ernment and education are reciprocal. 
Let us briefly compare or eontrast 
the United States of to-day with that 
of its incipiency. A population of 
four millions has expanded to fifty 
millions. Extent of territory in 1789 
and 1880, consult your maps. Rank of 
nationality as compared with others 
of the great powers of the world. 
There is temptation to boastfulness. 

The time set for our Constitution 
to go into operation is written in our 
history as March 4th, 1789; but 
President Washington was not inau- 
gurated until the 30th of April of 
that year. 

This date we believe then, is the 
true birthday of our, Nation ; for al- 
though by common consent the Fourth 
of July is annually celebrated, and 
we had in 1876 a Centennial Anni- 
versary, what is observed on the 
Fourth of July is only, we think, just- 
ly commemorative of Independence. 
that is, a separation by the Colonies 
from the rule of Great Britain. 

It is true that the dual words, 

UNITED STATES, 

are used in the closing paragraph of 
the “Declaration,” for the assertion 
of freedom and independence. <A 
mutual pledge of lives, fortunes 
and sacred honor was given by the 
several States through their represen- 
tatives, solemnly affirming full “‘pow- 
er to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of 
right do.” 

Subsequently, Congressional rep- 
resentatives adopted, in 1781, what 
are termed 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


Let any reader of that document 
compare carefully its provisions and 
range of powers, with our finally 
adopted 

CONSTITUTION, 
and see the deficiencies and lack of 
attributes essential to a true Nation- 
ality of the former, then study the 
latter, and observe the wonderful dif- 
ference between the two. 

By whom the latter was adopted, its 


preamble says,‘*We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a 


more perfect union, * * * *.” 


Let the terms United and States be 
considered apart. “United” signifying 
cohesion, a centralization, a unifica- 
tion. Then “States” alone carries with 
it the idea of separation ; individual 
sovereignty in a smaller body, aliena- 





ing two bottles I wasentirely cured.” 


tion, disunion. Joined together, 


“UNITED STATES 

contain or combine antagonistic ideas, 
as has been proven by the opposing 
theories of different schools of states- 
men. ‘States rights” in conflict with 
“Federalism.” 

Our forefathers endeavored to so 
combine these centripetal and centri- 
fugal political conceptions that there 
should be an exact balance or equi- 
librium, causing a harmonious move- 
ment resembling the revolution of 
the planets around the sun. Contro- 
versy, strife, internecine war has fol- 
lowed the discussion of these diverse 
views, The unitarians of govern- 
ment prevailed, and the duallists have 
settled into their former concord. 


The balance has been readjusted. 


Some persons believe that the most 
potential agencies for binding to- 
gether our conglomerate citizenship 
inthe ‘‘Union” are the material, viz: 
rivers, lakes, canals, highways, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and our productive 
industries. Others find the ties 
chiefly in moral, religious, social and 
political, or in mechanical education. 
There is an absolute necessity of all 
these agencies working co-operatively 
in order to produce the best results, 
and a continuance of the National 
life. 

The leading features or powers em- 
braced in that grand trinity or trium- 
virate, forming a supreme legislative, 
executive and judicial departments, 
were, previous tothe adoption of the 
Constitution, very little thought of. 
This Constitutional era, when in- 
augurated, we again repeat, was the 
true birthday of the 

NATION. 

We hope our countrymen will favor 
this view, and look on the periods of 
the ‘‘Declaration” and of the “Arti- 
cles of Confederation” as only em- 
bryonic. Let us have, on the 30th 
of April, 1889, another and grander 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


of the American people, commemo- 
rating the day when Washington’s 
Presidential term began, and the ma- 
chinery of our National government 
was set in motion. 

The wisdom displayed in the con- 
struction of that most wonderful con- 
stitution, is of the highest order ever 
achieved by mortals. This is fully 
shown by the fact that in nine de- 
cades of time so few improvements 
or “amendmentss” have been found 
necessary. 

That fifteen amendments have been 
added, shows that with the material 
and intellectual progress since made 
by later and our present generations, 
with all due reverence and regard for 
the founders of the Republic—their 
original charter of 1788-1789 was 
not @ perfect production. Our wise 





men and wiseacres both indulge in a 


propensity to try and make the Con- 
stitution better. 

Some have iamented that there is 
no “God” in the Constitution of the 
United States, and have demanded an 
“amendment” to supply the omission. 
We have advocated an educational 
qualification for voters, partly ts sup- 
ply the want of recognition of that 
force or power of intellect which is 
most comprehensively brought to the 
mind by the term education. 

Are such words as education, 
schools, teachers, books, study, know- 
ledge, intelligence found in the Con- 
stitution? No, not in these specific 
expressions. 

Still the existence of God and a 
recognition of such a thing as educa- 
tion, are inferentially alluded to or 
referred to, as certainly as though the 
very words God, education, had been 
made use of. But we are obliged to 
come to the first “amendment” for the 
words “religion, freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” 

To define religion, necessitates the 
idea of God. Language or speech 
and printing, cannot be left out of 
consideration in defining the sphere 
of education. But in the body of 
the Constitution we find in parenthe- 
sis, in Sec. 7, Art. I., the word Sun- 
day. Now it is impossible to dis- 
sever the thought of God from a def- 
inition of Sunday: and in Sec. 8, 
Clause 8, of Art. I., Congress has 
power “To promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts,” which 
terms might fairly be considered as 
the equivalent of the word education. 


But we feel satisfied that with the 
observation and experience attained 
by our present living people—if a 
new Constitution were to be written, 
it would be an impossibility for a con- 
vention to be formed of men who 
would fail to have these precise terms 
God and Education, mentioned some- 
where in the vocabulary of the Con- 
stitution which they would formulate. 


These technical omissions have not 
prevented or perhaps hindered the 
progress of man in the United States 
in researches in the realms of theol- 
ogy or secular knowledge. 

Schools in vast numbers have been 
planted and fostered by legislation in 
nearly all of our States, with a very 
rapid advancement in all the branch- 
es of institutional education. Beyond 
the domain of schools, academies, 
seminaries, colleges and universities, 

LITERATURE, 
of news, magazines, reviews, books 
on every eonceivable subdivision of 
topics or branches of knowledge, has 
multiplied to proportions or numbers 
almost incredible. 

And still zliteracy, ignorance, and 
its twin sister, crime, are seemingly 
everywhere confronting and antago- 
nizing the welfare, the happiness of 





our people. 
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Provision by States for the promo- 
tion of education, grants of land and 
the revenues of a supplemental tax- 
ation have been found inadequate to 
conquer this foe, this enemy of our 
race, and especially of this Republic. 
The people in their aggregate capac- 
ty asa 

NATION 
will have to give this cause of Edu- 
cation a higher recognition in the 
councils and the plans of the govern- 
ment. 

The destructive agencies of war, 
the navy, also of our foreign rela- 
tions, the transportation of the mails 
and the judicial system, all are seem- 
ingly of higher relative importance 
than intelligence, learning, mental 
training. 

The two greatest factors in the 
problem of advancing man’s earthly 
welfare, are the cultivation of thought 
and the cultivation of the ground. 
Education of our youth and agricul- 
ture are subjects that due reflection 
will compel all to concede are im- 
measurably more important than di- 
plomatic intercourse with foreign 
nations, or than the pursuits of war, 
and the support of soldiers, on land 
or the sea, 

Realizing this fact, our Granger 
friends, who are organized bands of 
agriculturists, are demanding a high- 
er recognition or application of gov- 
ernmental machinery in the direction 
that will advance their cause. They 
want the Departmentof Agriculture, 
which has a commissioner as its chief, 
elevated in dignity and made the 
equal at least with other Secretaries 
of Departments in the Cabinet of the 
President. And why should not the 
same importance, dignity and recog- 
nition be given to 

EDUCATION ? 

It is a grave, a serious mistake, for 
a first-class Nation to permit the 
cause of education to be kept in the 
back ground, when it ought of right 
to be in the very front of all the agen- 
cies associated in governmental af- 
fairs. 

There is a term,‘‘eminent domain,” 
which in its use is indicative of an 
exalted sphere or supremacy, or sov- 
ereignty over all property of the cit- 
izen. So in the realms of thought, 

THE EMINENT DOMAIN 
of education should be asserted. Its 
training ai.d cultivating influences are 
of transcendent importance. 

Look at the facts. In the President’s 
Cabinet we find departments headed 
by Secretaries of State, of War, of 
the Navy, of the Treasury, of the 
Interior; a Postmaster General, an 
Attorney General. The Department 
of Agriculture is being pushed for a 
place in the Cabinet with a prospect of 
success. But as to Education, it finds 


sixth part of the Department of the 
Interior, being aetually placed last 
on the list in rank, with a commis- 
sioner and three clerks, and responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of the Interior, 
And is this wisdom? Is this pro- 
gress? 

The friends of education must ral 
ly and organize, commencing with 
school boards, teachers’ institutes, 
faculties of our eolleges and universi- 
ties, and followed by Governors and 
State Legislatures ; and by the masses 
of the people let the demand be so 
loudly voiced that Congress shall, 
without delay, recognize the eminent 
importance of Education, and organ- 
ize its 

DEPARTMENT 

with a Secretary, who shall in rank 
equal at least any now in the Cabinet 
and with asphere of duties enlarged, 
embracing the gathering of statistics, 
the diffusion of a knowledge of al) 
improvements in the science of Edu- 
cation, and supported by appropria- 
tions from the public treasury. 

Then shall the cause be not only 
more progressive than ever, but ag- 
gressive, until every person in the 
United States, with capacity for in- 
struction, shall be compelled to ac- 
quire at least an elementary educa- 
tion, and the Republic be delivered 
from the “‘perils of illiteracy.” 
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Five Littite Micr 1 a Mouse Trap 
were five little children who went to make 
avisit with an indulgent uncle in the 
country, and who had a delightful and 
comical series of adventures that other 
children will be charmed to read about. 
“The Man in the Moon,” who tells the 
story, is another name for Miss Laura E. 
Richards, who has before this won a right 
to the thanks of little people. Her book 
here is accompanied by the prettiest of 
pictures, a number of them from English 
sources, and oihers by Addie Ledyard. 
The book is a thick quarto, handsomely 
printed, and has a cover and fly leaves 
that will take the juvenile eye. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 








Z1GzaG JOURNEYS IN Cuassic Lanps 
originally intended fora holiday book, 
will be eagerly sought for every day in the 
year by the younger and older people too, 
when they learn how interesting and valu- 
able it is. This year the ‘Club’ leave 
Boston for Lisbon, and from there travel 
to Granada through ‘the heart of Spain, 
thence to Genoa, Milan, Venice, Mount 
Parnassus, and finally to Rome. All pla- 
ces of note along the route are interest- 
ingly described, and the pietures make 
everything so real that it is almost as good 
as going one’s self. Many of them are fine 
cuts from expensive works—filling the 
full page. The fly leaves carry maps for 
reference, and the cover iseven gayer than 
that ot last year. Estes & Lauriat, the 
publishers, are entitled to the thanks of 
all the world for affording so much for so 
little. money. 





AmonG the contents of ‘Appleton’s 





its place of quiet seclusion as the 


of special wogth and interest: 


“Rambles 
among Books” (I), Country Books; ‘*Par- 
liamentary Anecdotes”; ‘“Shak-peare’s 
Traducers”; “A Lady’s Wanderings in 
Japan”; Music,” by the Rev. H. R. Haw- 
eis; aSketch, from the German of Rudolph 
Lindeau; **The Photophone”; “‘A Strange 
Story”; ‘‘Love in Dreams,” a Poem, by 
John Addington Symonds. LKditors Ta- 
ble: Alleged Decline in the Handicrafts, 
Recent Art in Bookbinding, American 
Wood-engraving, The American Physical 
Type. Notes for Readers, &. Single 
numbers, 25c. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 





In answer to numerous inquiries for the 
book entitled ‘“‘The Stars and the Earth,” 
we are glad to say that the enterprising 
book publishing house of G. I. ‘Jones & 
Co. of St. Louis, have just issued a new 
and revised edition. Write them fora 
copy. 

SHAKSPEARE’s As Yoy Like IT and KinG 
JOuN, with Intro !uction and Notes Ex- 
planatory and Critical, for use in Schools 
and Families. By Henry Hudson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. Introductory price, 
45c. Mailing price, 65c. 

Shak-peare is both the easiest and also 
the hardest of all authors to read properly, 
—the easiest because he is the most natu- 
ral, and the hardest for the same reason; 
and for both these reasons he is the best 
of all authors for training people in the 
artof reading, for an art it isfand a very 
high one too, in so much that pure and 
perfect reading is one of the rarest things 
in the world, as itis also one of the most 
delightful. 

And I have to say at the start, that I 
cannot think ita good use of time to put 
pupils to the study of Shakspeare at all 
until they have strength and ripeness of 
mind enough to enter, at least in some 
fair measure, into the transpirations of 
character in his persons, which is to hear 
and to see the hearts and souls of the per- 
sons in what they say and do, to feel, as it 
were, the every pulse-throb of their inner 
life. 








THe ORTHOEPIST. A Pronouncing Man- 
ual, containing about three thousand tive 
hundred words, including a considerable 
number of the names of foreign authors, 
artists, etc., that are often mispronounc- 
ed. By Alfred Ayres. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1: 

Just the book, this is, for every teacher 
and advanced student who would be con- 
sidered correct in pronunciation, accord- 
ing to the best usage and established au- 
thority. We have been greatly interested 
in conning its pages, and we presume our 
friends will consider themselves greatly 
profited by its perusal. 





PopuLaR SCIENCE MonTHLY. Conduc- 
ted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., 1,3, and 5 
Bond Street, New York. 

We give below the table of contents for 
February, and should be glad if we had 
room to give extracts from many of the 
articics, especially from the Ist, 3d, 4th, 
and 6th. In fact, one cannot aftord to miss 
even the weak article of the edicor on 
“The Theological View of Things.” 

1. The Development of Political Insti- 
tutions. By Herhert Spencer. IV. Po- 
litical Differentiation. 

2. Origin of the Plow and Wheel-car- 
riage. By E. Tylor, F. R.S. Llustrated. 

3. Physical Education. By Felix L. 
Oswald, M.D. Il. Diet [continued]. 

4. Horses and their Feet. By Sir Geo. 
W. Cox. 

5. Domestic Motors. By Charles M. 
Lungren. III. Gas and Electric Engines. 
Illustrated. 

6. The Value of Accomplishments. By 





Journal” for February, the following are 


7. Darwin on the Movements of Plants, 
By Eliza A. Youmans. Illustrated. 

8. Atmospheric Electricity. By Prot. 
H. S. Carhart. 

9. Optical Illusions of Motion. By Sil- 
vanus P, Thompson, B. A.,D. SC. Ml. 
10. Evolution of the Chemical Elements, 
By Lester F. Ward. 

1l. Only a Vine-slip. By Thomas G, 
Appleton. 

12. The November Meteors. 
Daniel Kirkwood. 

13. Prehistoric Science en Fete. 


14, Sketch of Count Pourtales, with 
portrait. 

15. Editor‘s Table. 

16. Literary Notices. 

17. Popular Miscellany. 

18. Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Son’s have issued a vol- 
ume of lectures to young women, by Rev. 
Heber Newton, entitled **Womanhood.” 
Each lecture will well repay careful pe- 
rusal. They are arranged under the fol- 
lowing titles: Wanted, a Vocation; The 
Lady, or Loaf-Ward, Woman’s work as 
the House-keeper and Home-maker; The 
Queen, Woman’s wifely inspiration and 
rulership of the heart; The Mother; The 
Modiste—Woman’s work in society as the 
fashioner of manners and morais; The An- 
gel, the minister of mercy—woman’s work 
in philanthropy; The Education of our 
Daughters. For sale by the Book and 
News Co. 


ScRIBNER’s MonTHLy will perpetuate 
its custom this year of issuing a Midwin- 
ter Number of peculiar beauty of illustra- 
tion and a wide range of interest. The 
most striking popular feature of the num- 
ber will be the beginning of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s ‘Fair Barbarian”; the most valuble 
artistic feature will be a richly illustrated 
paperon one of the most remarkable ot 
American artists, John La Farge. This 
will, indeed, be the first fully illustrated 
study of a painter who is widely known 
both at home and abroad, and whose work 
has ranged over many fields of art—illus 
tration, the painting of flowers, landscape 
and histoiical subjects and church deco- 
ration. 


THE edition of the January “St. Nicho 
las” [the New Year’s number] has been 
entirely exhausted, and the editors are 
getting up so many attractions for the 
February number, that the publishers ex- 
pect a similar fate for that issue. Charles 
Barnard has written for it a full account 
of the Obelisk, and in the same number 
are to be contributions from Boyesen, Su- 
san Coolidge, Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. 8. 
M. B. Piatt, and others, while Lucretia P. 


By Prof. 











ierkins’ Plan of Going to Egypt—possibly 
with the intention of visiting the home of 
the aforesaid Obelisk. 


GrorGE MacponaLp’s **Mary Marston” 
will be published early in the year by D. 
Appleton & Co. Jefferson Davis’ work 
on the ‘*Rebellion” is promised for March. 


Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are ol 
the greatest importance to persons who havé 
to move about the country on business, or # 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 








resorts. “Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 


Central Depot, New York city, is a very, 
popular resort, because the attendance the 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges 
reasonable and the menage complete; try ! 
Families can live better for less money at tb 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other fi 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see th 








William A, Eddy. 


Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where y 
enter. 
























Hale is expected to tell us about the Pe 


Coney Island, Long Branch or other summe! 


The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grandi 
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APPLETONS’ 


SCHOOL BOOKS! 








THEIR POPULARITY AND USE. 


Superior to Any Other. 
From L. Pennington, County Supt., Jersey County, Ill.: 


I have carefully and conscientiously examined Appletons’ Readers, and unquali- 
fiedly pronounce them superior to any other Readers ever submitted to my inspection. 
I predict for them an unparalleled success. 

[Signed] L. PENNINGTON, County Supt. of Schools. 

Jerseyville, Illinois, Dec. 4th, 1880. 


Earnestly Recommend Their Adoption. 
From the Teachers of E’fingham Public Schools, Efiingham, Il: 


Having used Appletons’ Series of Readers in our schools, we as teachers of Effiing- 
ham Public Schools, do most earnestly recommend their general adoption. 
[Signed] 8. C. PAGE, Principal West Side School. 
M. HASBROUCK, MRS. S. E. HARRINGTON, 
W. E. MANN, Principal East Side School. 
LILLIAN STONER, RUBY WHITTLESEY, 
Effingham, Ill., Nov. 2, 1880. JENNIE HILTON. 


EXighly Recommended. 
By County Supt. Scott of Effingham County, Il: 


I have carefully examined Appletons’ Readers and cheerfully recommend them. 
They are well suited to the wants of our public schools. 
[Signed] OWEN SCOTT, Supt., Effingham County. 


Adopted for Dallas, Texas. 


We are now using Appletons’ Readers and the Model Copy Books in our Public 


Schools. [Signed] MRS. CORA L. DICKINSON. 
Dallas, Texas, Dec. 16, 1880. 


Cheerfully and Heartily Endorse Them. 
From Prof. R. H. Waddell, Ozark, Arkansas: 


Ihave just completed rather a close examination of the Appleton Series of School 
Readers, and I most cheerfully and heartily endorse the system. The style is some- 
thing entirely new, and far in advance of the old, prosy McGuffey Series of Readers 
now in common use in our country. “Give us a change.” 

[Signed] R. H. WADDELL. Prin. Pine Grove Academy. 

Ozark, Arkansas, Dec.,18, 1880. 


Address 





All Give Satisfaction. 

In answer to your question as to what books are used in the schools of Warsaw: 
The Appleton Readers, Cornell Geographies, Webster Spellers, Appleton Arithme- 
tics, Model Copy Books, and Quackenbos’ History have been continuously in use since 
their adoption, and are giving satisfaction, No change contemplated. 

[Signed] J. W. FINLEY, CLARA HAYES, 

ELLA GILL, Teachers of Warsaw Public Sehools. 

Warsaw, Mo., Dec. 18, 1880. 


No F'ailures:. 
From Charles EF. Stelle: 


I have received a circular headed ‘“‘Appletons’ Readers a Failure.” Now I have 
used them nearly two years, and they are by no means failures with me, but in using 
the Appletons’ I have learned to teach better, and my pupils study better.and more 


effectively. [Signed] CHARLES E. STELLE. 
Nashville, Arkansas, Dec. 16, 1880. 


‘Would be Pleased to see them Universally Used, 
From D. C. Cowling: 


Having made a close examination of the Appleton Series of School Readers, I 
can and do most cheerfully and heartily endorse them, and would be much pleased to 
have them introduced into the schools of this portion of the State. 


[Signed] D. C. COWLING. 
Mineral Springs, Ark., Dec. 16, 1880. 


Used on Account of Their Merit. 
From Prof. O. H. Tucker: 
We use in our College Appletons’ Readers, Cornell’s Geographies, and Harkness’ 
Latin. We like these books and use them on account of their real merit. 


[Signed] O. H. TUCKER, Sec’y Faculty Quitman Male and Female College. 
Quitman, Arkansas, Dec. 3, 1880. 


Adoptedand F'ound Satisfactory. 
From J. M. Fish, Supt. Schools, Little Rock, Ark: 

The exchange to Appletones’ Readers, Cornell’s Geographies and Quackenboss’ 
Histories has been completed in our Public Schools, to the satisfaction of the Board 
and the Superintendent, [Signed] J. M. FISH. 

Little Rock, Ark., Dee. 9, 1880. 


Delighted With Them. 
From C. R. Berry, County Supt., Williamson County, Tenn: 
We use Appletons’ Readers in our Schools, and are delighted with them. 


[Signed] C. R. BERRY. 
For terms for first use 


L.S. HOLDEN, 


Agent D. APPLETON & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ERSONAL—TICKNOR « CO. Interesting Announcement. 


the well-known Merchant Tailors of 
St. Louis, (established in 1857) will, 
upon request, send free by MAIL, 
FULL LINES<f Samples of PIECE 
GOODS, THEIR RULES FOR SELF 
MEASUREMENT, PRICES, Etc.,— 
ux enabling you to order from them 
clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 


The postal facilities now are such that a 
hole suit of clothes can be sent by mail 
& very small cost and with perfect safe- 
. Ticknor & Co. refer to thousands of 
their customers whom they have thus sup- 


ANDARD 
10,000 BOOKS. 


WT AND OLD. 
wFrCatalogues Free.-Sy 


To all who have not the,means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
‘Bunker Hill, Minois. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


13-6 14-5 

















WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books | Dme in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
a: State what commen en Lapet shen able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
j 338 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. | ates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
13-10 contracting elsewhere. 
to $20 per day at home. Samples worth ¢€. A. PIERROT, 
free. Addres Stinson & Co., 
; i, Maine. 1383-10140 8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 








GEMS OF LITERATURE. Jo hnson’s 


210 and 212 N. 3d Street. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
puklished. It was written by Walter Sayler, 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F 
Harper. In this work Prof Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most Thrilling Event in American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
Sunset; The Past is Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; Marriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error and 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Cultivation of the ésthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular oof eng A Feast of Eloquence; 
The Fate of the Earth. and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you couid only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the Asthetical Fac- 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘‘Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
be convinced that the book is worth ten times its 


cost. 

The book is gilt-edged, neatly bound, and is 
certainly a gem to any library. The «Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautiful lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘‘West 
ern Educational Review’’ says: ‘‘The subjects 
treated of in this instructive and entertainin 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, an 
we think an investment of one dollarin ‘Gemsef 
Literature’ a good one.’’ lar price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 75c; examination price, for 

shers only, 60c. Give it a trial. 

13-10 14-4 SAYLER & Co., Eaton, Ohio. 


Ee OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Write for circulars and Catalogues of students 
and references. 13-12t3 





Gold as a Cure for Drunkenness. 


Dipsomania or Drunkenness of all stages per- 
manent'y cured with Dr. L. E. Keeley’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Remedy, in nine days. I have 
thoroughly investigated and tested it, having 
cured a ngmber of our reputable citizens who 
were diseased from drink habit. Consultations 
and communications of inquiry strictly confiden- 
tial. Send for pamphlet of explanation. 

P D. CORDELL, 
Sole agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas; 
office 704and 706 Washington avenue, St. Lou- 

is, Mo. 18-8 
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We learn from the Literary World 
that Dr. E. Mulford, the author of 
that profound and most admirable 
work in political philesophy, ‘The 
Nation,” has taken up his residence 
in Cambridge, Mass., for the winter. 
It is understood that he has engaged 
in studies for an important work on 
theology. A treatise on ‘“*The Church” 
by the author of ‘‘The Nation” would 
be a weighty and valuable addition to 
our ecclesiastical literature. 





Men die, but sorrow never dies; 
The crowding years divide in vain, 
And the whole world is knit with ties 
Of common brotherhood in pain. 
So sings the poet, and sings truth- 


fully, too. 





- ‘The Magazines. 





The “North American Review” for Feb. 
contains an article by Gen. U. 8S. Grant on 
the Nicaragua Canal. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


The “Popular Science Monthly” con- 
tains an article on Origin of the Plow and 
Wheel Carriages,” illustrated, by E. B. 
Taylor, F. R.S. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


The “Atlantic” for March will contain 
a paper of singular value on the History 
of a Great Monopoly. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


The Midwinter number of *‘Scribner’s 
Monthly” is one of special brilliancy. 
Scribner & Co., New York. 


“A ppletons’ Journal,” a monthly mag- 
azine of general literature. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


“The Nursery,” a monthly for youngest 
readers, with the choicest pictures. The 
Nursery Publishing Co., Boston. 


“Our Little Ones at Home and in School” 
—“‘Oliver Optic,” editor. Russejl Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 























“The Pansy,” a weekly at 50c a year, 
edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of 
“Pansy Books.’ D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

The February ‘Wide Awake” contains 
the first portion of George MacDonald’s 
new story, ‘* Warlock of Glen Warlock.” 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 





AppLETON’s JourRNAL for February has 
a rich and varied table of contents. Here 
is a specimen of the article on Music.” 

“Life becomes more rich when it passes 
into word and action. Every moment in 
proportion as we are truly alive we are 
longing to manifest ourselves as we can. 
We are not satisfied till some one else en- 
joys what we enjoy, knows what we know 
and feels what we feel, and the great bur- 
den-lifters of humanity are those who 
have told us the things we knew already 
but which we could not express for our 
selves. These are ‘the souls that have 
made our souls wiser.’ These are the 
prophets and the poets and the artists, 
dear kindred, world-embracing spirits, 
that give humanity back to itself, and 
make it doubly worth having by bestow- 
ing upon it those memorable and entranc- 
ing gifts of expression that hang Yke suns 
in the firmament of time.” 


Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 





i Mails ORE 


ZTONIC 


ts a Preparation of IRON and CALISAYA BARK, in combination with the Phosphates, 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession, and recommended by them for Dyspepsia, General Debility, Fee 
7 male Dissases, Want of Vitality,ac., . ‘ 
Manufactured by the Dr. Harter Medicine Co., No. 213 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 
The following is one of the very many testimonials we are receiving daily: 

@entlemen-—Some three months ago I began the use of DR. HARTER’S IRON TONTC, upon the advice 
of many friends who knew its virtues. I was suffering from general debility to such an extent that my 
labor Was ex: iensome tome. A vacation of a month did notgive me much relief, but on 
the con . was followed by increased prostration and sinking chills. At this time I began the use of 
your lkon Tonic, from which I realized almost immediate and wonderful results. The old energy 
returned and I found that my natural force was not permanently abated. I have used three bottles of 
the Tonic. Since using it Lhave done twice the labor that I everdid in the same time during my illness, 
and with double the ease. With the tranquil nerve and vigor of body, has come also a clearness 0} 

ht never before enjoyed. If the Tonic has not done the work, I 

t. Most gratefully yours, 

Troy, O,, Jan. 2, 1878. J.P. Watson, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O, 
For Sale by Pruggists and General Dealers Everywhere. 


w not what. I give it the 





How to Send Money. Mr. 8. C. BrEnnett, representing the 
—_— publishing house of Ginn & Heath, and 


All postoffices register letters —| who has had ten years’ experience as a 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or|™usic teacher in the public schools of 
| Massachusetts, is traveling throughout the 


for other things should be sent 1D | West, illustrating the ‘“‘Mason” system of 


registered letters. Postage stamps) musical instruction as pursued in the pub- 
are taken, and should be sent rather | lic schools of Boston. Mr. B. gives from 
than silver change. ‘one to three weeks time in cities wishing 
When your postoffice is a “mon ey | to adopt the National Music Course. 


Boards of education interested in the 
” :. + y 
order” office, it is as well to send by subject of music in the schools, can learn 


postoffice orders, but otherwise send |{u)) particulars concerning the method 
all money by registered letters. pursued, also the comparative expense at- 
tending the introduction of the musical 


Loni |course, by addressing S. C. Bennett, 56 
Gov. Corneiu of New York, says: state Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘The last Legislature enacted a law 
making women eligible to vote at 


school meetings and toserve as school, We will be pleased to correspond with 


cat | parties wanting scholarshipsin any Com- 
officers. In any localities women | mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars 
have already participated in school | and valuable information free. Address 


meetings, and in numerous instances this office. B. 
they have been elected trastees. The 
measure has greatly increased the in- 
terest in school management and * 
must inure largely to the weifare of 
the schools. Some confusion exists | 
in regard to the qualification of vo-| 
ters at school meetings, growing out 
of conflicting laws. This should be! 
remedied by the enactment of a com- 
prehensive act defining the rights of 
all participants in school matters.” 


<i 
an 








SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Aut the year round—The earth. 




















It is the great soul only which) 
(loes not quarrel with its tools, but 
relies upon its skill. It is the noblest 
character that can be gentle in prov-| 
ocation, and pious in business, and 
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faithful to the humble duties of so- f AG aay 
. | VSS 
ciety. (i) 
ay THE GREAT 
Tur ‘Aids to School Discipline §* 
work like a charm—would not be A 
P 


without them a day for any conside-| penny 


tion” — says Prof. ©. P. Hudson, 

County Superintendent of Schools of RHEUM ATISM 

Hardeman county, Tennessee. . . om j 
We do not see how any teacher Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 


, 1 ith Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
can get along without them. Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
Send for circulars, enclosing stamp 


ings and Sprains, Burns and 
for reply, toJ. B. Merwin, No. 704 Scalds, General Bodily 
Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. Pains, 

— | Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 

Ir you wish to attend one of the’ Feet and Ears, and all other 

1 tras Pains and Aches. 
argest and most thoroughly practical) wo preparation on earth equals St. Jacons Or 
and best controlled institutions, go) Qemedy werd tty 4 
to Johnson’s Commercial College, 210 | Wii, S four pf 50 Cents, and rey oe ecot of ie 
and 212 North Third Street. We! “Directions in Eleven Languages 
take pleasure in recommending this; 50LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 


‘AND DEALERS 





where in this issue. 


popular and largely attended college. IN MEDICINE. 
en mateo — <n OR 








Prices 


FOR EVERYTHING 


IN THE 


ROVSE| MUSIC LINE 


311N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


SOCOHUMAN'sS 
Series of Self-/nstructors, 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Flute and 
Guitar. Each book different. Separate illustra- 
tions, suitable for each instrument. 

xo-The cheapest and best low-priced books 
published. Price, 75c each. 

XF"No matter where you see a piece of music 
or music book advertised, we can furnish it. 

The English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish languages spoken in the house. 

yer Experience, 35 Years. 

Orders addressed to BALMER & WEBER, St. 

Louis, Mo., willreceive prompt attention. 
14-2 


Vandalia Line! 


Tmportant Notice to Travelers! 


To better accommodate its rapidly in- 
creasing Passenger Traffic, the Vandalia 
Line will, on and afler 

Monday, January /0, (88!, 
Run Three Daily Express Passenger 
Trains from St. Louis to the East, as fol- 
lows: 

“Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh and New York day 
Express,” with Pullman Hotel Cars St. 
Louis to New York without change, will 

Leave St. Louis Daily, 8:00 A. M. 

“Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Louisville 
Night Express,” with Pullman Sleepers 
and Day Coaches St. Leuis to Cincinnati 
and Louisville without change, wilt 

Leave St. Louis Daily, 6:30 P. M. 

“Columbus, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York Night Ex- 
press,” with Pullman Sleepers St. Louis 
to New York withoutchange, and with day 
coaches St. Louis to Pittsburgh without 
change, will 





Leave St. Louis Daily, 7:00 P. M. 


Chicago Trains, via Vandaliaand Illinois 
Central Railroad Line, will leave St. Louis 
as usual,8:00 A. M, and 7:00 P. M. 

Passengers for Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, leaving St. Louis in theeve 
ning, should take the 6:30 P. M. train. 

Passengers for points east of Indianapo- 
lis, leaving St. Louis in the evening, should 
take the 7:00 P. M. train. 

We believe that the traveling public will 
appreciate the enterprise of the Vandalia 
Line in placing at their service two Inde 
pendent Night Trains from St. Louis east- 
ward. One to Cincinnati and Louisville 
without delay or change of cars, and the 
other to Pittsbuagh and points East with- 
out — or changes. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 





ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 2 nS 
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A thing of Beauty and Utility, is a joy forever. 
(= Bear this in mind in buying useful Presents. 


The “New Stewart” 


SEWING MACHINE is a thing of beauty and utility, and will bea joy for- 
It is entirely a new invention; its virtues cannot be set forth here; 


ever. 
you are invited to see it. 


ITIS A DAISY. 


Be satisfied, if you cannot afford the best (which in the end is the 


cheapest) I have other machines at 


PRICES THAT WILL SUIT. 


Our machine of the Singer Pattern, is the best made on that prin- 


ciple. I will sell it 50 per cent off 1 


Jno. L. 


ist. 


Stanage, 


'114 WN. Sixth street, St. Louis. 





St. Louis! 


McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopted 


On Regular Introduction 
Terms by a vote of (8to6 


From the Report of Committee on 
Course of Study: 

“Your committee being of the opin- 
ion that in the matter of durable bind- 
ing, gradation, completeness, and es- 
pecially in its features of review les- 
sons, the Revised edition of MeGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to 
Appleton’s, recommend to the Board 
the introduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
yised Readers in place of the old se- 
ries now in use, on the terms con- 
tained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” James P. Macinn, 
Wau Bovron, Joun J. McCann, 
Epw: Hummett, Joun Gitwee, 

Of the Committee on Conrse of Study. 


KF At a Special Meeting of the Board of Ed- 
Weation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, 
August 24th, the above report of the Committee 
o Course of Study was accepted, and McGuf- 
fey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 
.. Sincinnati and New York; 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No.3, Daily, 
Trainl, Daily with Through 
STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 


Orleans. 





Leave Chicago.... . 


oo 
= 
? 
3 
ry 


i .80 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.446 p.m 3.558. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m 6.10 a.m. 
Leave ( entralia..... 10.05 p. m 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.05 a.m 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40a.m 1.25 p. m 
Leave Martin....... 10.40a.m 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3) p.m 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10a.m 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan .. ....12.55 p.m. 3 3° a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10 40a. m 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson,Ten.10.45a.m.  —....... 2. 
Arrive Mobi'e, Ala. 1.50a.m. __............. 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22p m 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m 3.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.49 a. m 5.40 a. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.404. m 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m. the 
second morning (38%; hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:3 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
g0). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Loujsville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15 p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


@ 


720 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a.m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to New 


FONETIC TRCHER FOR 16H. 


ENLGRJD AND IMPRUVD. 


Dhis munthli iz nau thé ergan ev the 
Spelimg Referm Asoghiashun, and iz de- 
voted tu tht amendment and simplifice- 
shun ev Ipglish spelimg. It yuzez the 
alfabet adepted bj tht American Filoleji- 
cal Asoshieshun, and cenfermz its spel- 
img tu thé standard pronunghieshun ev 
the dicshuneriz. It wil conten articlz 
orijinal and selected frem tht penz ev the 
ablest filelojists, fenetishanz and ejuce- 
terz. 


TURMZ. 

1 cepi, 1 yer, post-fre....... $ .50 
10 cepiz, do CRA, ~ win owas 4.00 
30 do do do (wunadres) 10.00 
100 do do do do 25.00 


sax" (1 baund cepi fer 1880 sent post- 

fre fer 55 cts. ° 

* Dhe surciuleshun ev tht TECHER 

iz wid and groing, and it thus becumza 

valyuabl medium for advertjzing. 

01 comyuniceshunz shud bé adrest tu— 

T. R. VICKROY, Editor and Publisher, 
1117 North 25th st., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. R. RaymMonpD, 
13-0 10 Principal 








J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. Lace, 


Architect and Superintendent, 
Ss. E. Cor- Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes of public and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents for a book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Ilome for Everybody,’’ pub- 
lished by J B_ Tegg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 





New EXtotel. 


PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FF os Kei caesar este tt Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
a contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 





ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades,can 
be had 


CHEAP 


by‘calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





J.C. GAULT, 


LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 








‘American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D, APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’.Language Series; 
shi Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
ae Louis, Mo. 
-9¢ 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 








. Tere: 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Through Car Route 
IS THE 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars $7,400 70, 
No change of cars 32: {0U!s70 | 
No change of cars $7. ¢0U'S79 
No change of cars 1.0070, 
No change of cars reiedo,'0-° 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y. 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 


























No change of cars Sivamwa.° 





xg Remember this when going 


‘EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 





704 CHESNUT_ STREET, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Gen’1 Manager. 


Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


ay 


2a % 


22 LNA 
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WEBBS' WORD-METHOD; 


Dissected Cards, 


Your children can be 


TAUGHT TO READ 


In LESS TIME than is usually allotted to 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


WHAT IS THE WORD METHOD? 


It is that system of teaching Reading which 
begins with words, and not with letters. It 
teaches printed words as we teach spoken words 
—as we teach things and their names. 


THE WORD-METHOD. 

The little book called the Word-Method pre- 
sents the words in their natural order, and very 
gradually. The book is divided into three parts. 
The first two pages of Part I. have each three 
new words; the next twenty pages but two new 
words on a page, interspersed with eeveral re- 
view pages. These review pages are not made 
up of the same sentences, but of thesame words 
in different sentences. They contain no new 
words; and only the six last lessons of Part I. 
have four new words on a page; the object being 
to render the words perfectly familiar to the 
child as he advances. 

In Part II. of this book, (commencing on page 
55), from four to six new words are introduced 
on a page; beginning with four new words in 
Lesson I. The sentences ure short, generally 
containing only one line. In Part III. (com- 
mencing on page 89). seven new words are in- 
troduced on each page, and the sentences are 
longer. 

Every lesson in the book is complete in itself, 
and occupies just one page. The illustrations 
are beautiful, and occupy afull page. The read- 
ing under the cuts is simply a key for the teacher 
in his explanations to the child. See the book 
itself for full explanations and directions, and 
the manner of teaching by it. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, 30 cents. 


WEBB’S DISSECTED CARDS 


Consist of a frame. 20 by 24 inches, and a Box 
of Words, Letters, Pictures, Figures, etc., on 
separate Wooden Blocks. Both frame and box 
are handsomely made of black walnut. The 
type used in the cards was cut to order—is large, 
clear and beautiful, and can be readily seen 
across any ordinary room. The words, figures, 
&o , are printed directly on the wooden blocks 

and the blocks then varnished, making them du- 
rable and elegant. The frame is so arranged 
that the words can be placed in it so as to form 
any sentence desired. A fontof letters is putin 
each box, to form words net on the blocks, and 
to teach spelling. 

The words being movable, the child cannot re- 
peat his lessons from memory; for when a mo- 
ment since it read ‘‘black cat’’ it may now read 
**black dog’’ or ‘‘white cow,’’ or whatever the 
teacher chooses. This constant change creates 
an interest and secures the attention; and arapid 
progress, both in the Jearning of words and in 
the proper expression of the thoughts they con- 
tain when formed into sentences, is the sure re- 
sult. 

There is a key accompanying these cards, ex- 
tensively known as ‘‘Webb’s Word Method,’’ 
containing full directions for teaching by the 
use of cards. 


HIGHLAND, Ill., Oct. 19, 1880. 
Mr. Thorndike Nourse—Dear Sir: 

The Webb’s Dissected cards purchased of you 
a few weeks ago have produced quite a little rev- 
olution in our primary department, since they 
in the first place save fully half the time and an- 
noyance to the teacher in priating on blackboard 
&oc., and secondly, the children are delighted 
withthem. No teacher of primary pupils would 
ever do without them if she has once them. 

Very respecifully, THEO. ADELMANN 

Superintendent Public Schools. 
HIGHLAND, Ill., October 25, 1880. 
Publisher of Webb’s Dissected Cards: 

Dear Sir—I have been using one of your Dis- 
sected | ards in my school for nearly a month, I 
am very well satisfied with it. It saves both time 
and a great deal of trouble iv teaching reading, 
and interests the scholars more than charts do 
I do not thinka primary room is furnished with- 
outit. Yours, respectfully . 

Ksreui. M. Topp. 


Price of Dissected Cards, including copy of 


Word Method, $12 0. 
On receipt of price we will torward to any 
point in the United States. Address 
THORNDIKE NOURSE 
Successor toE. B Smith & Co., Detroit, ° 
* Wl 1¢1 


A NEEDED BOOK NOW READY. 


A Craduating System 


for Country Schools, 
BY ALEXANDER L. WADE, 


Twenty Years a Teacher and Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 


With an Introduction by 
REV. J. R. THOMPSON, 


President of West Va. University. 


The author of this book was the first to con- 
ceive and put into practice, Graduation in Coun- 
try Schools. In July, 1879, by invitation, he 
read a paper on this subject before the National 
Educational Association; after which the Asso- 
ciation discussed and adopted the following res- 
olution: 

‘*REsoLVED, That the attention of State Su- 
perintendents of Public Instruction throughout 
La hy Eg RL 
Sonbele” Attest: 2 Ww. D. HENKLE, 
Sec’y Nat. Ed. Association.’’ 
This book was prepared at the request of lead- 
ing educators, as an aid to superintendents and 
teachers in carrying out the above resolution; 
but it covers, in its plan and scope, the entire 
field of School Economy, and aims to elevate the 
schools by giving the people outside of theschool 
room an intellectual uplift. The following are 
the thirty-six subjects discussed in this volume: 
Needs of our Country Schools and Aims of the 
Graduating System. 

The Graduating System for Country Schools 
Defined, and the Mode of its Application Con- 
sidered. 

Origin of the Graduating System for Country 
Schools. 

Trials and Triumphs of the Graduating System. 
Growth of the Graduating System, and Official 
Testimony cf those who have tried it. 

Editorial Reviews of the Graduating System 
by Leading Educational Journals. 

What leading Educators say of the Graduating 
System. 

The Graduating System Suited to the Primary 
Schools of Cities and Towns. 

The Graduating System Considered and Com- 
mended by the National Educational Association. 
Objectionsto the Graduating System Answer- 


Country School-houses — Need of a National 
Architect. 
Furnishments of the School-room. 
Ornamentation of the School-room. 
School Grounds and Shade Trees. 
Music in Country Schools. 
The Dictionary in the School Room. 
How to have a Library in every School Room. 
Newspapers in the School Room and Family. 
Teacher’s Salary, Library and Educational 
Journals. 
Teachers’ Training Schools and Institutes. 
Teachers’ Examinations and Course of Study. 
Teacher’s Salary and Tenure of Office. 
Free Text Books in Free Schools. 
Methods of Securing Attendance. 
First Lessons in the Common Branches. 
Hints upon Teaching Writing.; 
Hints upon Teaching Map-drawing. 
Hints upon Teaching Letter-writingand Book 
Keeping. 
Hints upon Grading Country Schools. 
School Government, Manners and Morals. 
Industrial Education in Country Schools. 
Necessity for School Supervision. 
Women as Teachers and School Officers. 
A Glance at Education Abroad. 
Uniform Money, Weights and Measures for the 
World. 


This book is an illustrated 12-mo. volume of 
Four Hundred and Fifty pages, neatly printed 
on pure white paper, elegantly bound in extra 
cloth, with gilt title on side and back, and wil! 
be sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
price—One Dollar and Fifty Cents. It is indis- 
pensable to Superintendents, essential to Teach- 
ers, and suited to the Family Library. 


Agents wanted in every school district in the 
United States, to whom liberal commissions will 
be paid. Send postofiice order, draft, or regis- 
tered letter to A. L. WADE, 

Morgantown, West Virginia. 
all sent free on application. 








North, West & Northwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 
AND 
ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


St.Louis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


The FAVORITE ROUTE between 

St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 
wprPassengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


x3-The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and superior equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 

stead of a discomfort. 

W. D. SANBORN, 
Gen’! Agent. 


Cc. G. LEMMON, 
Ticket Agent. 
112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago 


T. J. POTTER, General Manager, Chicago. 
14-2c 





The Literary World. 


E. H. HAMES 4 CO., Bost 


NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112/$ 


The GREATEST Living 
Authors, such as Prof. Maz 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Prof. 
| Hugley, R. A. Proctor, Edw, 
A. Freeman, Prof. T l, 
| Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
| Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
gyll, Wm. Black, Miss ke 
: h, Geo Mac- 


eray, Miss Muloc 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 








; Ingelow, Mrs, Alewander, Thos. 

| Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 

| Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 

ee ief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 

Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


In 1881, the Living Age enters upon its 148th 
volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. 

Tue Livine AGx is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
zeus. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
eisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 

Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of The Living Age to et 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers, 


in iy branches of Literature, Science, Politics 
an a 

iu no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money; in no other 
form can 80 much instruction and entertainment 
be got insosmall a space.—[ Philadelphia limes 

There is no other publication like it.- It is 
known and wart f all who desire to keep abreast 
with thecultivated thought of the English-speak- 
ing world.—[Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it 
does not feel the need of anything else in the way 
of foreign periodical literature.—[The Advance, 
Chicago. 

Ite frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers fur- 
ped to ——— ee on woe history, 

iography, philosophy, poetry, theolo oli- 
tics and criticism, and to ada to this the full 
complement of the best that there is in fiction.— 
The Interior, Chicago. 

Gives the best of all at the price of one.—[N. 
York Independent. 

Teems with the choicest literature ef the day. 
—[New York Tribune. 

Itis, by all odds, the best eclectic published. 
—([Southern Churchman. 

It enables the reader, at trifling expense, con- 
sidering the quantity and quality of the Seotting 
furnished, to keep pace with the best thought an 
literary work of our time.—{Christian Union. 

We know of no investment of eight dollars, 
in the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.—[The Presbyterian. Philadelphia. 

It has no rival.—{New York Evening Post. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
Littell’s Living Age sent one year, post-paid for 


3.00. 
For $10 50 THe Livine Ace and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harpers’ Weekly or 
Bazar) wil be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
89 50 Tue Livinc AGr and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appletons’ Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now 18 the time te subscribe, beginning with 
the new year. 

LITTELL & CO., Beston. 

14-2 It 





OFFICE: Congregational House, Beaconand 
Somerset Streets, Roomll. Postoffice address, 
box 1183. 

ADVERTISING Rates. — First page, per line, 
20c; other advertising pages, 16c; or $20.00 per 
column, each insertion. 

All checks, drafts and money orders should be 
made payable to E. H. Hames & Co., to whom 
all communications for either the editorial or 
the business department of the paper, should be 
addressed. 

All papers are continued until there is a spe- 
cific order to stop; but such an order can be given 
at any time, to take effect at the expiration of 
the subscription. EDWARD ABBOTT, 

14-2 » EDWARD H. HAMES. 





Square and Cube Root. 


As simple as Simple Addition, on an 
Entirely New Pian. 


Recommended by the principals of over two 
hundred high schools and colleges. Over 2,000 
were sold during the past year by one house at $1 
each—not one cent less. We will close out stock 
on hand at Se. This includes 1 set hard-wood 
blocks in neat case, with hand book and card- 
board illustrations. Address this office. B. 





13-10 14-8 





St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOKXN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 
And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLy LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 





ANTED situation anywhere as teacher i 





common or graded school, by a man of 3 
years’ experience. Goad references. 
Address, H., 704 Chestnut Street. 
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